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PREFACE. 



The present text of the Tarkakaumudi is based on two printed 
and five maauscripfc copies of the same, carefally collated with one 
another. I have divided these into six classes : — 

A. The Nimaya Sagar press copy — a reprint of the Calcutta 
edition, the second of the two printed copies referred to above, — 
very incorrect and careless. 

B. A carefully written manuscript kindly lent to me by the 
celebrated Pandita Gattulalaji of Bombay, giving more or less a 
correct reading of A. 

C. A manuscript from Cambay kindly lent to me by Dr. Peterson 
from his collection. The whole subject is herein disposed of in a 
very summary manner — all such portions as are appended for fui'ther 
elucidation being carefully omitted. It may perhaps be an entirely 
abridged recension of the text, current probably among the Jains. 

D. Kindly placed at my service with the two following by 
Dr. Bhandarkar, from thfe collection in the Deccan College, Poena. 
These appear to be very old, two of them being thoroughly trust- 
worthy, as assisting a correct reading of A and B. 

E. The same as C, but from a different part of the country, a 
fact corroborating the supposition; of another recension of the text 
being prevalent. 

F. The same as D. 

The present text would thus appear, evidently, to be based chiefly 
on A, B, D, F. 

As is usual with regard to such works and their authors, I have 
been sorely disappointed in my endeavours to glean even what little 
I can of the author and his history. The colophon of MSS. D, F, tells 
us that Bhaskara was the son of Mndgala, the son of Rudrakavindra 
of the Laugakahi family. We further know that he is the author 
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of a small work on the Mimansa called the Arthasamgraha, lately 
published in the Benares Sanskrit Series. Here ends all the stock of 
reliable information we possess abont Bhaskara. 

Bhaskara will appear to belong to the Northern school of Nyaya, 
from his mention of Shulapanimisra — probably a Bengal Naiya- 
yika — in his book. If in Shulapanimisra we can discover the iden- 
tity of Shankaramisra, the author of the Upaskara — this practice of 
nomenclature not being without a parallel in the Kanabhaksha and 
Akshapada of the Sarvadarshanasamgraha — we may venture to 
advance some guess about the date of Bhaskara. Shankaramisra 
quotes Jagadisa, the author of a commentary on the Didhiti of 
Raghunath Siromani, the founder of the celebrated school of Nudea, 
and a contemporary of Chaitanya, the Vaishnava reformer of 
Bengal.* Chaitanya was born in 1489. Allowing a period of at least 
40 years between Raghunath Siromani and Shankaramisra, and 
allowing also some time for the acquaintance of our author with the 
latter, we may fix upon the middle of the sixteenth century as the 
probable terminus a quo of Bhaskara. Further than this I am unable 
at present to proceed ; nor even in the above, which I have advanced 
with great diflBdence, do I pretend to be not open to correction. 

I must not allow this occasion to pass without acknowledging 
my best thanks to Shastree Bheemacharya, of Elphinstone College, 
whose able tuition first encouraged me to undertake an edition of the 
Tarka Samgraha, which circumstances, however, have brought me to 
replace by that of the Taika-kaamudi. My best thanks are also 
due to the several gentlemen who have kindly assisted me by a loan 
of manuscripts and other rare works necessary for the compilation 
of the text and notes. 

M. N. D. 
BhavnagaVy 24M August 1886. 



* Colebrooke's Essajs, Volume II., pp. 28:3 and 284, note. 
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Life has erer been a spur of action to the activity of the hnman 
mind. Even among the Bottentots of Africa, and the savages of Fiji 
this feeh'ng does not fail to manifest itself in one form or another. The 
inexplicable and, the invisible has taxed the resources of the human 
mind to its utmost limit, and has always attracted all energy towards 
itself with fresh and increased vigour. Parallel with this research 
has been the inquiry into the nature of happiness, and the one idea 
has become blended with the other in such a manner that both have 
in all countries maintained at all times a kind of intimate relation with 
each other. The conception of happiness has perceptibly acted on 
the conception of the invisible, and vice versd. This tendency of the 
haman mind results in some form of religion. Before the mysteries 
of the subjective world become even partially soluble, the wonders of 
the objective universe press upon the intelligent mind with a force, 
which ultimately rebounds in the form of some terrible demon, 
or a propitious deity. The government of a Supreme Providence 
being established, a multitude of formal worship gathers round the 
idea, keeping the mind yet far away from a solution of the * ultimate 
mystery,' The mind thus disappointed reflects back upon itself, and 
begins to analyse the nature of the " ego " or *'self." If Physics 
come to its aid, its researches end in materialism and science, if left 
to itself it loses itself in the sublime regions of metaphysics and 
philosophy. An assimilation of the two — physics and metaphysics — 
ought, however, to be the more natural result, but history has un- 
fortunately not yet recorded a single instance of this combination. 
This is the natural history of Religion ; and it is nowhere better 
illustrated in its entirety than in India. 

The Vedic Aryans, worshipping different forms of one Supreme be- 
ing, came at last to look upon the whole phenomena of nature as one be- 
ing:,* including the observer, the observed, as well as the instruments 

• Compare B. V., x. 90, 120, 125, 129, Ac. 
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of observation. This mode of philosophising gave rise to the celebrated 
school of the Vedanta. Similar constructions put upon different parts 
of the Veda produced the other five philosophies or Darshanas. It is 
impossible to determine when each of these schools of philosophy came 
into existence, for we can easily detect an under-current of philosophic 
thought even amidst the turbid flood of primitive form^^l worship. 
We can, however, arrange them in the order of their metaphysical 
accuracy, and thus perceive that they may be current even in one and 
the same time. It is a fruitless attempt to prove that each of these 
systems rose upon the ruins of its predecessor,* for there never was 
a time when any one of them held entire sway over the Aryan mind. 
It is nevertheless certain that each of these assumed a formal shape 
only after the enunciation of its principal truths by some great teacher. 
The truths of each of these philosophies are primarily conveyed 
to us in the form of sutras, some of them like those of Panini, 
others more diff'used and therefore recent. Roughly speaking, this 
branch of literature may be assigned to the latter end of the Sutra 
period. We do not find any mention of these formal Darshanas 
either in Patanjali or in any of the writers preceding him. Evi- 
dently, therefore, they are very modern in their formal shape and 
can, on this ground, claim but a very inferior degree of the respect 
due to high antiquity. As independent monuments of the power of 
Aryan intellect they are without a parallel. 

The darshanas or schools of philosophy — the ultimate results 
of the Aryan mind deeply engaged in solving the mystery of life — 
are six in number. The Nyaya of Gautama, the Vaisheshika of 
Kanada, the Sankhya of Kapila, the Yoga of Patanjali, the Purva- 
^imansa of Jaimini and the Uttara Mimansa of Vyas. All these 
try to set forth the nature of the Godhead, the soul, the highest 
happiness (Moksha) with the means of acquiring it {dharma). 
We are concerned here with the first two only. Their conclusions on 
the three principal issues are, in my opinion, compai-atively inferior 

^■^^■^^— — I ' ' ■■ ■■■»■■■■■■■■ -^ ■ I ■■■■■_■■■ ^— ^^^ ■ ■ ■ !■ ■ ■ ■ w^^fm^tm 

* As is done by Xr. Taylor in his preface to the Bhagyadgit&t 
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to those of the otber four brandies. Still the phraseology of these 
two systems holds universal sway over the whole range of Indian 
thonght, and we may therefore not inaptly describe them as the 
grammar, of Indian philosophy. It will thus appear that it is a 
misnomer to identify this branch of Indian philosophy with. Western 
Logic, for though an investigation of the laws of thought forms the 
principal bulk of either, still such an inquiry holds but a subordinate 
place in the general features of the Indian view. We find the name of 
Gautama mentioned in Manu* and the Mahabharata,t and that of 
Kanada as Kasyapain Shankaramisra'sUpaskara,;]: but this inform- 
ation can hardly help us to a conjecture of their respective dates. 

Nyaya, or examination by proper instrunaents of knowledge, § the 
work of Gautama opens with postulating the possibility of final 
beatitude by the proper knowledge of the sixteen things beginning 
with Pramana and ending with Nigrahasthana.|| Final beatitude 
is defined as absolute freedom from pain (rf^^^FrTFnft^^'TT'f ; IR^Ii*) 
Similarly Kanada also proposes in his Vaisheshika sutras (rules 
treating of Visheshas-diiferentia-which distinguish substances from 
one another) to examine the nature of Bharma ( Brm^ff >^ ^^l^^l- 
^^XH'- \\\)iov the acquisition of Moksha, (sTP^T^trafl' J:^!TlRll%: I 
stcfrr** %* ^ V) which he declares as within reach after a knowledge 
of the paddrthas, or substances which are six in number.^f The 
Nyaya proceeds by proposing, defining and examining,** the 
nature of right knowledge and the instruments leading to it. This 
covers all the ground occupied by formal logic — including Percep- 

* III. 16. Col. Essays, p. 280. 
t I. 4194. Col. £ssays, p. 280. 
t Col. Essays, p. 280. 

§ ^nriV^^rf^Pf II ^r^^TPT'PTI^ II 

^frrPf^^«TPTRr rr^^Trf^Mfm^T^r: II mo i^o M|. 

tTr^Wfrf^c^r^m^ II %o it© v || 
** ^?^, rj^EPT, ^<im. 
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tion, Inference, Analogy, Testimony, and the Fallacies together with 
a description of the mental and sensual apparatus. It touches upon 
the elements— PriM»t, 4P» Tejas, Fdyu, Ahdsha — only casually 
under a sub-head oi Prameya or objects to be investigated,* and says 
nothing noteworthy on the atomic theory of the universe. Vatsyayana 
in his Bhashya notices the Vaisheshika paddrthas but once,t and 
hence the Muktavali remarks that they are not opposed to the 
arrangement of the Naiyayikas. Kanada, on the other hand, devotes 
himself entirely to an examination of the six heads of predicables, 
to which later writers have added a seventh — Abhava, — and gives 
prominence to the atomic theory of the universe. Both agree 
in acknowledging the existence of a Supreme Being, standing aloof 
from his creation and governing the whole by his omnipotence and 
omnipresence. We will thus clearly be able to perceive that the 
Nyaya is * chiefly occupied with the Metaphysics of logic, ' and the 
Vaisheshika with the * physics.' They may be looked upon as 
parts of one system, supplying each other's deficiencies. In all later 
works, which are generally read all over India, we shall find a mix- 
ture of both, the Vaisheshika ruling the form and arrangement. 
The great Bhasha Parichheda with its commentary the Muktavali is 
a work founded on both systems. The Tarka-Sanigraha and the 
Tarkakaumudi are also works of the same class, though the latter is 
more Vaisheshika in its character. 

The Tarkakaumudi opens with an examination into the nature of 
the seven categories, a knowledge whereof is, as we have seen, 
essential to the acquisition of absolute freedom from pain. 

Paddrthas, — That which can be namedis b, paddrtha : the meaning 
of a word, the * import of names.' This is substantially an inquiry 
into the nature of human concepts and their mutual relation with a 
view to ascertain what is Moksha* The paddrthas are declared to be 

* Vide Sutras 9 to 14 I. I. 
II \.V^ II ^0 Hfo II 
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seven in number : Substance, Property, Action, Cbaracteristic Genna» 
Difference or Individuality, Intimate Relation, and Non-existence. 

I. Substance, — No property can exist by itself> it must have soma 
substratum. This is substance* The substances are nine in nnm* 
ber : Prithvi, dp, TejaSy f^dyu, Akdsha, Kdla, Big, Atman^ Manas. 
Of these the first four are either eternal or non^eternal, according as 
fchey are in the form of atoms or combined effects. The non-eternal 
kind is again divided into three kinds : the body that is made of that 
substance, the sense which cognises the properties of that substance^ 
and the inorganic mass of the same. It is here set forth that crea- 
tion emanates from infinitesimally small atoms moving at the will of 
God. The remaining five substances except Manas are each eternal> 
one, and all -pervading. 

Atman and Manas. — Atman or the soul, is of two kinds : supremo 
and inferior. The supreme soul is God, the inferior one individualised 
soul. Soul is the substratum of so many as fourteen properties^ 
The supreme soul is but one, but the inferior souls are many, as 
many as there are living organisms, both being indestructible and 
all-pervading. Knowledge, absolute or relative, is the distinguishing 
feature between these two kinds of Atman. Knowledge is never 
possible without the union of mind or Manas with Atman. Manas 
is like Atman eternal and numerous, but unlike it, it is merely 
atomic in form. 

II. Property. — The properties are in all twenty-four : (1) Form, 
(2) Taste, (3) Smell, (4) Touch, (5) Number, (6) Dimension, (7) 
Separateness, (8) Contact, (9) Division, (10) Distance, (11) Proximity, 
(12) Intellect, (13) Pleasure, (14) Pain, (15) Desire, (16) Hatred, 
(17) Effort, (18) Gravity, (19) Fluidity, (20) Viscidity, (21) Im- 
pression, (22) Merit, (23) Demerit, (24) Sound. These admit, 
again of a twofold division. The first into developed and 
nndeveloped; and the second into common and particular. The 
eye, which is an organ of sense made of Tejas, ought to show its 
naturally brilliant white colour, which it does not, and may therefore 
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be said to possess undeveloped form. Similarly properties, wliich 
can subsist by themselves in single objects, as form, taste, smell, &c., 
are ^particular ;* those which like 'contact' and others cannot mani- 
fest themselves but in more than one object are called * common.' 
Of these twenty-four properties * Intellect ' deserves special treatment. 

Causation. — Before entering upon a description of Intellect and its 
divisions, it is necessary to refer to the theory of causation laid down 
in the text. A cause is defined to be that which precedes the effect, 
being in constant concomitance with it, and which is not disproved 
to be a cause by any other circumstance. Cause, thus, is **the ante- 
cedent or concurrence of antecedents on which it (the effect) is m- 
variably and unconditionally consequent." There is a case of cau- 
sation which is distinguished from the general description, on account 
of its not directly contributing to the effect, but fitting something 
else for the purpose. This is called harana, as the axe in the act of 
felling a tree, the contact of the axe with the wood being the inter- 
mediate step. A cause is further described as one of three kinds : 
Intimate, Non-intimate or Instrumental. The threads and the cloth 
made of them are intimately and inseparably related ; the union of 
the threads being the non-intimate cause of the cloth ; and the 
weaver's shuttle, &c., instrumental causes in the same act. And 
lastly, a cause may be common or uncommon. Common causes are 
those which unavoidably enter into the formation of all knowable 
things, the uncommon ones being the peculiar factors which make 
the thing what it is. 

Intellect — Intellect is knowledge, the common factor underlying our 
consciousness.* It divides itself into direct cognition and memory. 
Direct cognition contributes to memory through the impression which 
it creates, and which is capable of being called into life at any 
moment. Direct cognition may be right or wrong, which again may 
be a false notion or a doubt. Right knowledge is of four kinds : 
• Perception, Inference, Analogy, Testimony — and the instruments of 
these kinds of knowledge are also four, Perception, Inference, Simi- 

* The DipikA of the Tarkasamgraha. 
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larifcy and Word. The instruments of knowledge thus enumerated 
are in accordance with the theory of the Nyaya, for the Vaisheshika 
recognises only the first two. The Charvakas admit only of Percep- 
tion, the Bauddhas of Perception and Inference, the Miraansakas and 
the Vedantins of Implication and Absence in addition to the four 
of the Nyaya. The Nyaya includes Implication* in Inference, and 
regards Absencef as only a subordinate factor assisting the Percep- 
tion of the Absence of anything. 

Perception, — Direct Perception J or Perception is the knowledge 
produced by the contact of any one of the senses of perception with 
an external objects This is of two kinds : formal, as this is a post, or 
general, as of a thing. The instru.ment contributing to this know- 
ledge, viz., the contact with exbernal objects, is either objective, i.e.,, 
consisting, of the external senses, or subjective, consisting of the in- 
ternal mind alonje. The first is of six kinds, according as the thing 
is joined to the sense of perception either direcfcly or indirectly, or 
according as the object cognised is some positive entity or a negative 
one. The second has only three divisions, assisting the comprehen- 
sion of a poet's fancies or of all the things possessing a common 
attribute from an observation of any single individual of the class,, 
and so on. Among the senses of perception only the eye, the skin, 
and the mind, can take cognisance of substance ; the rule being that 
a substance becomes perceptible only when it possesses dimension 
along with some cognisable property answering to the instrument 
cognising it. And lastly, because the properties of a substance 
which are related to it by intimate relation, as well a& its non- 
existence, or the common characteristic to be found in it, can all never 
stand independent of their substratum, it is laid down that that sense 
of perception which cognises any particular substance, cognises 
also the characteristic of the class to which the thing belongs, the 

. t Vide 2 2-29— 38 NyAya Sutras. 

t 8T«Ht^i?at^ sfRrf^ff^: ^r^J^1l \ Pr'rR f^^ ^^ ^wr'»rr5T»r3- 
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intimate relation of the thing with other things or properties, M 
also its non-existence at anj particular place or time. 

Inference. — Inference is the ascertainment of the relation between 
any two objects by the help of a third called the Helu. The thing 
of which something is to be predicated is called the palcsha, the 
thing to be predicated the Sddkya. These in Greek logic woald 
correspond to the middle, minor, and major terras of a syllogism, 
but these and the many other points of similarity between the 
two systems need not necessarily lead us to believe that the Greeks 
learnt the lessons of logic at the feet of a Gautama or a Kanada, or 
that the Indians borrowed their ideas from the master of Alexander. 
For, it is quite possible for any two nations to work their way to 
the same solid truth quite independently of one another. Ifc 
is, besides, now well-known that " the sciences of logic and of 
Grammar were, as far as history allows us to judge, invented, or 
originally conceived by two nations only, by Hindus and Greeks,"* 
The important step in Indian logic is the establishment of the Vydpti 
the universal major premis, setting forth the constant invariable rela- 
tion between the Hetu and Sddhya. This is a pure process of induc- 
tion governed by laws answering to the methods of Agreement and 
Difference enunciated by Mill. It will not do for the Hetu and 
Sddhya to be simply found together in a number of instances, but it 
must conclusively be shown,^ before enunciating the Vydpii, that their 
concomitance is not interrupted in any single instance. This being 
accomplished the deduction is finished in a few steps. We must 
know that the Hetu is on the Paksha, and also must have in mind 
at the same time the Vydpti of this Hetu with the Sddhya^ This is 
the Pardmarsa which leads to the final conclusion. 

Modes. — The question of Modali/y also, has not been passed over. 
The reasoning may take one of three forms : Kevaldnvayi, Kevalavya- 
tireki, Anvaya vytireki, Ancyaya means the concomitance of the 
Helu and the Sddhyi in the form of a universal A proposition ; 

* Max Muller on indian Logic. 
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Vyatireka^ the concomitance of tbe Abhdva of the Sddhya and the 
Abhdva of the Hetu, corresponding to an A proposition converted j)er 
accidens. 

It maj be possible in certain cases to find illustrations to support 
hoth these kinds of Vydptis, as in inferring fire from smoke ; in 
others it may be possible to find instances to support a Vydpti only 
of the one or the other kind, as in inferring namableness from 
perceptibility or in inferring life from the power of breathing. 

Syllogism, — Inference may be for one's own conviction, or for 
convincing somebody else. In the latter case the five-n^embered 
syllogism is put forth. The first part is called Pratidnyd the 
proposition, the second Iletu the reason, the third Uddharana the 
iniistance, the fourth Vpinaya the assumption , and the fifth Nigamana 

the deduction, e.gr. — 

The mountain has fire, 

Because it has smoke ; 

All that has smoke has fire, as a culinary hearth ; 

This is such (i.e., this mountain has smoke^, 
/. It has fire. 
It is easy to perceive that the first, second, and fourth premises of 
this, properly speaking, rhetorical syllogism can be reduced to one, 
and the syllogism made to consist of the three usual premises, as in 
the case of an inference for one's own conviction. It is believed 
that the instance in the third member deprives the pi'opositaon of it» 
universal character, and therefore vitiates the conclusion. To thi» 
it is replied that the instance is not cit^d to support the proposition, 
but to indicate the modality of the syllogism.* But we may perhaps 
justify the instance by arguing that it prevents the syllogism from 
involving a petitio principii by cutting down the major premi» 
to only as much as is iactually known by induction. We need not 
necessarily look upon the proposition as simply particular, because 
the instance is only one, for that one instance is but one of a class. 
Fallacies. — All fallacies in Indian logic are more or. less inductive 

^^^^*^^^W^— ^-^1^ I ■■ ^ ■ M ■■■ ■ I _ l . _ I 1 

* Max Miiller on Indian Logic. 
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in their character. The being the subject of sach right knowledge 
as prevents the comprehension of the conclusion or any member 
of the inference is called a hettdbhdsa or fallacy. These are fivre in 
number. Anaikdntika,* or that which is found in places where the 
sddhya is asf well as in places where it is not ; Viruddha ; Satpratipa- 
Icaha ; Asiddha ; and Bddhita, The first is of three kinds. Sddhdr- 
ana or that wherein the hetu is found in Sapaksha (something, the rela- 
tion o£ the sddhi/ a, with which is already proved) as well as Ftpahsha 
(something, wherein the sddhya is not to be found). If we say the 
mountain has smoke because it has fire, we at once have a hetu which, 
is found in things with smoke, as well as in things without smoke — a 
fact which at once constitutes itself into the hetvahhdsa by preventing 
ns from comprehending the universal : wherever there is fire there is 
smoke. This evidently corresponds to the assumption of a false premise. 
The second division of Anaikdnlika is asddharana, or uncommon, the 
Ae^M being found in the pnksha alone. The thxvdi \s Anupasamhdriy 
having a paksha comprising every known object. For a fuller 
description of these vide note No. 50. The second Hetodbhdsa is 
Viruddha. Here we take a heta which always proves the exact 
opposite of the sddhya, as in the argument this is a cow, because it 
has the qualities of a horse Satpratipaksha is one wherein a rival 
argument disproves the original sddhya. In fact, here, there are 
two different hetus proving two contradictory things of one and the 
same thing. Jsiddha is of three kinds. The first is that in which 
the very substratum of the quality o£ the paksha is a fiction (Ashra- 
ydstddha)t as in the argument the sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is 
a lotus. In the second the hetu is not to be found in the paksha 
(^Svarupdsiddh't), as in the argument this lake is a substance, because 
it has smoke. The third is of a kind with the first, the distinguish- 
ing feature of the hetu and not of the paksha, being false (Vydpya- 
tvasiddhcb), as in the argument this mountain has fire, because it 
has golden smoke. In the last Bddhita, we prove the opposite of 

^■' — - — , ■ - ■■■■■■ — ' I. — ■ ■-■ ■ — — - — ■- ■ -- — ■- — — i. •^- 
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the conclusion not by another hetu, but by an instramBnt of know- 
ledge other than inference. If one shoald maintain that fire is 
cold, the best way of proving the contrary will be to place some on 
his hand and thus verify the falsity of his proposition (by pratyak- 
9ha)^ In Sddkdrana ajid' ^nupasamhari the vydpti cannot be enun- 
ciated ; in the three kinds of Asiddhi the pardmnrsha cannot proceed, 
and in the rest the very inference is not possible, 

UpddkL — Even an accidental circumstance or upddhi vitiates reason- 
ing by suggesting the non- concomitance of the hetu and the sddhya in 
certain instances. If the sddhyn is invariably to be found with the 
hetu^ then the helu must invariably be found with any thing that 
is in constant concomitance with the sddhija. If. this does not 
tarn out to be true, we can at once perceive that the universal 
asserting the relation of the helu and sddhya is false. Hence the 
upddhi which vitiates the vydpti is an accident concomitant with the 
sddhya^ and non-concomitant with the hetu. If one should argue 
that the mountain has smoke because it has fire, the accidental circum- 
stance * wet-fuel ' which is always found with smoke, but never with 
fire, will at once vitiate the universal 'wherever there is fire, there is 
smoke/ by showing the non-concomitance of fire and smoke in a 
heated ball of iron. 

Analogy, — Analogy is the knowledge arising from the comparison 
of one thing with another. If one not knowing a gavaya (blue-bull), 
were told that it is something resembling a cow, and if he should 
then, seeing the gavaya, recognise it as such, his knowledge would be 
said to proceed from analogy. 

Testimony, — The instrument of the knowledge conveyed by words 
is a word. The knowledge produced by a sentence depends on the 
meaning of each word and its relation with other words. Words denote 
objects by a sort of convention among men, which some believe to be 
eternal, others not eternal. The MimansaTcasheWeYQ that the meaning 
of words is always connotative, the individual being understood 
only as the substratum of the properties connoted. The Naiydyihas, 
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on the other hand, contend that words are both denotative and con* 
notative, for every word denotes an individual, and connotes some 
attributes of the same. This meaning of words is comprehended in 
a variety of ways, chief among which is the usage of persons of 
wider experience. The sense of a word may thus be principal or 
implied. The implied sense is, however, dependent on the principal 
sense. As in the sentence * the city on the Thames' it is impossible 
for us to understand the city as standing on the waters of the Thames, 
we naturally imj)lf/ by the word Thames, the bank of the Thames, 
which sense, however, is evidently, dependent on the principal 
meaning of the word Thames, inasmuch as it is not far removed 
from the idea of the waters of the river. The rhetoricians lojk 
upon this as an independent sense of words. They add abo a third 
called Vynnjand^ which the Naiydyiha would include only under 
inference. A collection of such words can indicate some meaning 
only when the words are properly related to one another, according 
to the rules of grammar, when they convoy some possible idea, and 
when they are said one after another without any long pause. 
Words are divided into three kinds; those conveying an injunction, 
those giving out a prohibition, and those that merely by various 
descriptions, <feo., enable one to carry out the first or obey the other. 
In the ordinary course of life only such words can be acted upon as 
are said by trustworthy persons, but every word of the Veda is 
law, it being said by the highest authority of all— God. If may be 
remarked that the Nydya and the Vaisheshika assign only this kind 
of authority to the Veda, whereas the Mimansaha will base his 
argument for the same on the eternity of shabda — a thesis not 
agreeable to the present system — and the consequent invariable trust- 
worthiness of the sacred scriptures. 

Prdrndnya, — It is lastly proposed to examine whether in our percep- 
tion of an object we are rendered conscious of the validity of that 
perception along with the act of perceiving the thing, or only after- 
wards. The Mimansaka holds with the Veddntin that both *re acts 
of one and the same consciousness, whereas the followers of Gautama 
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urge that the one act always follows the other, inasmuch as on the 

original hypothesis, no * doubt ' onght to be possible, which is absurd. 

IJLL. Action, — Actions are of five kinds ; motion upward, motion 
downward, contraction, expansion, and motion in general. 

IV. Characteristic. — Sdmanya is eternal, one, and found in more 
than one object. The characteristic of the genus of a class is a 
sdmanya higher than the characteristics of any individual of that 
class. The highest sdmanya — sattd — ^is found in dravya, guna and 
karma alone. These are supposed to possess the highest satta — 
existence — inasmuch as they alone are really existent — the first of 
itself, and the other two tangibly and perceptibly through it. 

V. Differentia. — Visheshas or differentisB distinguishing objects 
from one another are innumerable. They are to be found in eternal 
substances alone, which are, as described before, the five substances 
beginning with AkdshOf and the atoms of the first four. 

VI. Intimate relation. — Samav dy a is qIwsljs one. Any two things, 
one of which exists as it were in and of the other, are said to be 
related by samavdya. This kind of relation exists between five sets 
of things : between properties and substances, actions and substances, 
a part and its whole, the characteristic of a class and any individual 

of that class, and differentia and the eternal substances in which it 

« 

is found. 

VII. Non-entity. — Distinguished from the foregoing six positive 
existences, is the seventh negative class of non-entity or Abhdva, 
The direct knowledge of an Abhdva is dependent on the knowledge 
of its counter- entity (pratiyogi), as a book in comprehending the 
absence of the book. A thing may be absent from another in two 
ways. It may not be identical with the thing wherein its absence 
is cognised, or it may not stand in contact with it. That a horse 
is not a cow is an instance of mutual non-existence, and that a 
pot is not to be found in this room, that of non-existence by contact. 
The second kind of Abhdva is divided into three kinds with respect 
to the time of its existence. The first is anterior-non-existence as 

C 
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of anything before it is prodnced ; the seoond ulterior-non-existenoe 
as of a thing destroyed ; and the third absolute non-existence as of 
the horns of a hare or a lotas in the sky. 

CondvLsion^ — Having exhausted the universe of knowledge (omne 
idhile) by an anslysis of the whole into these seven categories, it is 
pi'oposed to shew the utility of such an attempt by setting forth the- 
nature of that final beatitude with an inquiry after which the author 
began. Before concluding, he explains the meaning and purpose of 
definitions, for throughout the inquiry he has only named and defined 
objects without trying (as being useless for mere beginners) to 
justify the division or the definition. 

Definition, — The definition of a name is the enumeration of its 
peculiar connotations. A definition may be vitiated by being ioo 
wide or too narrow or entirely inapplicable. These fsiults, however, 
fall under the fallacies. (Fide notes Nos. 50 and 51.) 

Moksha. — Having thus justified his analysis of the universe, as well 
as his method of conducting it, the author maintains that an insight 
into the nature of knowable things and their real essence will ensure 
that knowledge which will lead to real permanent happiness or 
moksha, which he defines as destruction of pain not taking place 
at a time when there is possibility of future pain at the place where 
it occurs. 



EI2;I2^-A.T^- 



Page 1, line 6, for t#iTrRr° read ?7hnRT° 
„ 12 „ 22, „ ^ET?^ „ ^R#. 

„ 14 „ 11, „ ^EnrtfTW: „ ^^^^f^rmi 

„ 14 „ 26, „ % » Vf 

„ 16 „ 13, „ ^rs^rnrro „ ^rr^fir'ir^ 

„ 20, omit the 25tli line. 

„ 24, line 39, for No. 8 read No. 9. 

„ 59 „ S8, „^Tr«wr^ „ ^r^^rmr^ 

„ 70 „ 29, „ are not required read, are required. 
In the notes * premis ' ought to be 'premise.' 



SIT 



H ?r*€r5^ 



iTcPn^^: fTrraNr^ nKJ i fn^M "k^ snrrft" II 






■ -B^^^i^ ~ ■^— — — ■ ————— ' " ■ ' ~~^ ^ 

o. B. E. °tpnftt5^prr^ I ty^Tft^ERffcyflTd^rH^^I w . t. C. E. omit 3TPr- 



( ^ ) 

'I^^f^^^HrtlR f^\ I >iTh(^KMR'JHH^fi^Jid<Hrt^7- 

^Ml 

a. C. E. read ^(^^JT^f^ff sTrqsjf^:?:^ | fp^, &c. ?>• C. E. read 
^f(r ^^t?t% ^^'T. B. adds °c?r% grfT^rilr^. c. C. and E. omit 
3Tqfj%3f^. d. C. and E. omit 3P7t|%3TJl. e. A. B. read after qHT: " |f^ 

/• E. omits from H ^ RiMi*^<l«J» &c., to Hf^ f^T^: in the next para. 
g- A. B. E. omit W^. 



( ^ ) 



JTjTin 



Tcgs^ 






rHR*H<|i 



( ^■MlcH y.^' II 

«?*JH+lrt: II 

(^3^ I g^^sjpr^ ^f^m '^ II 



^<s^mR''Hi"iy«i«M«'<<>u'^flT' 



a. C. E. read ?r #^ i^ f^JJi^c^TO, and omit from rT^ITI^ to dTTr^V:. 
h. C. E. read ^ ^ ^^^r^^^^qi^''. c. C. E. fTS:iTi%l^5-:^ ^- C. E, 



( 8 ) 



c^nwf f^^^^'' II 

^^ (^^[^^ f^ ^'* li f^ sr5^(%#q^^mn% II 

^^%^sn% 11 

o- A. B. omit ^ijriii^r. *• C. E. omit this clause. «• C, F. ^irf^^TW; 
nnd omit iprq'^ WI5K1IT. ^- C. E. °yfct B|^^^ ^ "EWft". «• C. E. '^^ 



( ^ ) 

R^'^*it%ni^Hi<^H:''' ii 

a. C. E. omit from x^ (^ #3r:^4l^lK, &c., to 3?^^:. ^- C. E. add 
fl^f^^r^^fpT d^N^lif^JI'^ cT^^jr^riT^. and omit from cT^ r^c^PTrf, 
&c., to °5rr^HT^^« ^* A. B. C. E. omit from ftr^rrf^ to °f^c^- 
^. d, C. E. ti<dM^l tl'' ^- A. 5nTP>r«. /• D. omits ^. !/• A. sRTT*. 
^. C.E. omit from ^r#vnn^ flPT^JT^to ""e^^^^nr. »• C. E. omit 
from f^ ^ to ^fqr?. i* C. E. omit from ?^^ to mVPi: 



( ^ ) 

^t^t^ I ^ fltf^: MHiMHi %i% I JrRr»iT>iRr5F%s3nn^- 

«• E. omits from 3T^ to Prfffrrw and C. omits from 3T^ to ^sq tff , 
6. D. ipqj^"; E. apiTf stjHm ". c. C. E. omit from siif to p } |^^<{ . 
<*• E. °*s«f(nw°. «• C. E., here follows a description of JJ^rf, 5^r^, ^^ 
and ^15?, but the order in the text and in A. B. D. F. is in accord- 
ance with the Vaisheshika Sutra, vide note No, 4. /. A. B. D. 
add ar^^inif ^9. 9- A. B. C. E. read ^^wrmf. 'i- D. omits m. 
». A. rf'sm'' J- C E. omit from sf ^ ^i^. Ac. to fttfll ^- C. E. 
omit a|';H4H<il|(()<(|<*(n. ^ B. here adds e ^Ij^vf:, &c., and proceeds 
with a short explanation of sTfTJf, &c. »»• E. f^q4^j || |if tnr^ 



( ^ ) 

Ht^-^iiiif^f^irJir I 'PTf SR* irt% iT^ ^o^F'iFr ^"^'^^^ '^ I 

5TFTF^«nf%i%(f<fi^r I ?nrf ^ JFTRnrj[iFr ^pvf^rf^ I w- 

=^ ^K Ti^ l#fi%^*' irr?r t^ ^rj- ^f^ ^^^^^^r^ ^- 
^fl%c3f '^ qiin^ I ^cn^f^^ '^ ^tyr^^FRT^^?^ I ?tw f - 
7«r 5r^ jj^ "j4<jft"?5rqfR[t jt^ ^r^i^^fidM'mf^^: I ars^nr 

o. E. omits ^ftI'5n^r«TW. 6- C. E. omit the whole clanse. 

<• c. E. omit ^jjqff^amrrT?. <^ P. ^. «• F. ^ffr. /■ r. ^#. 

a- F.«f[M. ft. F. irflro. i. F. ^^. j. F. 5l?rf^. I. F. ^(^ i. F. q^%w. 
"». F. ^i^.'n. F. ^f%?^. 0. F. ^fPT. p. F. qffT. 4- F. ^. r. A. "ar^^tr?'. 



( ^ ) 

a. B. omiis arsq^ftT. 6- A, B. ^RT^Jiq^. <^- C. omits mm]R* f, &c^ 
A. A. B. ° ti<n »| < '°. «• C. E. read iiw sprw ^^3(Wl 1 515*, *"•» *"*' o^^i*" 
the rest. /• C. E. fPsqpNPr^ fitl^:. ?• A. B. C. add ''R^paT^^^. 
'"• C. E. omit «nf <n<||' to ffrf. ♦• C. E omit this. E. is extremely 
incorrect at this point and is difficult to be followed. 



( ^ ) 

^■JRPIFT J?c2Rra^ s^TPFlt^ I ^<}fM*H^ 3 «*1*)l4^5^- 

^tTT^ «*rtMiHi J|FT^ 'I'RTr^ ^T?^ I ITPI^^PT^f^^*^ f 
^ 'ftfiN ^^»n^T^ Ic^Rt JPTOT^ 3F^ II 

?r^** jfc^Rf qf^ Mi'JK^H^f ; ^^t«(^g-Hl*t<(i<i^ I Ji^nr- 

■ o. D. omits ^I^. ^. C. omits q"dft4fT^-l to Pv^:, and F. reads ^JTTftT- 
rl^tfft^Mf TW ^ tTf^rff. ^- F. B. W^TPf ^IT«%T ^"^T^T ^T^" T* d. A. 
C. D. omit H'lW. ^- A. C. D, omit ^^m* /• A. C. D, omit Kq^. 
2 



( Xo ) 

ii«ir4i|«:<|(HI«iyK"l 5[fn?»f ITT: I «l«lir«(rt«3^i«lMI<«'IM<^''»Tr- 

?^r?T I ?r?r**<<4lijd<:'M w»"ii^^4h i yfiiftHTt^f^fr wf- 

f^<l*ilRft sqTJPIFf JTc^reni^ll 

«. c. E. F. °cr^ ^Riminnr I T%n5^ ^ dH)<mr*i<) i <" i H I. ''• B, fPFr- 

'^rfft". A. tTH *Kui)° c. A. B. C. omit TT:. ^. C. omits >^<nft^^ 
sfrq^RP^ . «• C. omits this clause. /. C. aijlTlRHHr". 9- C. B. 
read very differently here. 



{ w ; 

rn^ ^ ffr s'lrsi^ ?Tc5»nT»f fit^^ I ?RrFi%«r sqr:?!^ 

(^HT«i>ficmij^^^ ^nr 'nr sTfe^nr ?!^ ^ 1^ f^TJiFiRr- 
Tsrni; I ?rBR:<^% ^f^^'^^f^ ^rrar^T^l i^fJuKsanRiitj- 

*i<llfiJ:| 9TP*^T?^ JT^^TcSTFT ^ ^%^ ^^Tt^TcHP^'ITHT^I^^- 

«• A. B. om. ^P-T. *• D. reads this clause after "frtn^TH^fll. 
«• A. B. f?ppr?f RT. <*. A.iHTPTs- e-A. B. »i#. /• D. 3^q^. j. A.B. 
C. om. ^. h. A. "^Jmr^". '• A. B. C. E. °R f^t )(\>q°. i- A. ^. 
*• C, B. om. arpT^^ W?^. 



( \^ ) 

c«4»*<i<iwi ^nr ifFTrf^^naiPiT^ ^rarq^i^T^tfr <><ift<:««>*<<ifil- 

i^^ I 'TOT 'Hhfr Tf^JiF^JTff^ff^ I «TW ^ it^rtT^Frer 

(^ I «F5r^ m^ sjiraf ^rr^^ o^n^i^m^ I ^rn-'iPiNt^s^- 
*r^ %i«i<iwj(^<:*7 iff '?3g[f%«rra"" q^ ^m^^ ^rr^^ I 

sfif^ RmniMl^^: I %?r?55qfH^^rf^ ?n^ ^tt^- mf^ 

<»• A. SStTO<?0^for aftf'ESfft^ throughout. &• D. omits from ^N^ff- 
^ to «-HI^; and C. from ap^nj" to ^r^^. <• A. om. tj^. <^- A. B. 
apW. e. A. °ff^T?* sRmr°. /• A. °HI^?^. J- D. MU^fj'<Hft. . 



( \^ ) 

^l<<f^tjim'i|4:<l d<:*<Mi^f^ PPHR^ ^rfW^ vn^i I s^- 

*raf^ ?R»ir^ ?i^ II 

'T^oiii-^tics? ^n% 'Ty<^rH<yH4KU|: | jpjT ^H^ f^^Tt ^l«^HI- 

^TftT(% ^Rc i ii H , I ^R^ (^ H\^4i ^jilaMi*irwnT^| ^ 5 

JTT^* ^TR^f^ I 'HIT ^ «IS^**m<=ldl 5T^5r?I%5«lff=?T: ^STHT- 

«. A. JRTT. b. B. P. °^^m'^?. <^- C. Rr«nrT^. ^- A. B, D. % iTC^r 
oifTf^:. e. A. B. D. rf^HRJT, /• A. B. D. om. 5^^. 



( W ) 



rfjPn^f 






wk'^ 



t'TTHM^^IHl tHf^r:"" I 'rapt ^<*«lc41ll^^ I aT?r ^ Tsr 



'n^lHN 









-Ti.O 



«. A. f^c^n^i^^ff. B. 3Tl^c2Tr^PTRw. D. om. x^^ (^r^r^^\^^^ qSTK 
to pTr^p^l^ ^nr^iT. E. C ^f^^HmTHT^^. 6. C. E. STiWqr^PTT^^- 
^^fT^ ftd^TR. ^- C. E. Pl^rq^Ff. d. A. B. D. F. om. q^. e. A. D. 1\ 

s^TF^rr. /• A. B. D. F. om. gRPT^x^. 9' A. °^g^%. ''• A. "^Jff^T?^- 



( l'^ ) 

a- E. om. c?lf^. 6- A. °^r^iltnf^:. c. E. omits from H^*^ ^ ^m- 
\.iT^ &c. to fit ?r^«T. <?. E. ?fr^?f^i^:. ^- A. °c^l ^t.iT° D. °q- r^r^if". 
/. E. om. from ^p^^r^^q* &c. to f^l'^'^^^rFTT^. 



I 



( \< ) 

a- E. JJTprRlsf^r". *• B. E. om. from ^ ^ ^Jfriff^^ &c. to ^rr'-Tr^fr. 
c- E. and C. read quite differently the whole subject of ^TTIT. <*• C. 
omits from apT 7^ to <IS-m<H<aoil and agrees with E. e. E. sifrrTr^T^T- 

E. ^* srsfrf^^w 1 iTiFrTr %t f? Trtr ni^Tt ffrt wrsjT'^w I n^^tr?^- 
^?T5n?rt.°. a- A. D. °ciTi?[r°. 



( \^ ) 

'raiT^t^i ^^ fc?T(^: I ^ ^n^ w^ ^i% ^ ^ ^nrnr: I frt- 

o- E. c. 5r^5?PierT3'3(P*f?ta'ffr>T7^rf^'T^5Tf^^Ti^^r^'f ftr^! and so 

forth, b. E. C. 5r»yn!fl 5r° and omitting from ?T«ir 'T ^?5^, &c., to 
tTTrT^ read ff ^Jl^ qft Tt^ft??^ ^f^^ f^^W :. «• A. B. add stRt- 
ff T?^ ^Tir^ ^*rf^: 3t?r: • and E. reads for the whole sTTinTs H^tTT: f&?f 
'ir'msK' f?«int. ^- C. E omit from sr^qf^^, &c., to 'aTT^nTtyirrT^ftffr. 
3 



( u ) 

c«l3TT%: II 

JTRT^f ^«nff qraf q^fff ¥^ R^ l *!^ "'" I ^CTcJTt^T^ ^FTT- 

^'H^f^ ^^RRNnr I ^ ^ ^h[RW^ ^rpRff^ Hik^U ^- 

«*<^H>jP^^H*coiiri^| TtiTRr fr *R<% 5!wrJjrf(%5R*" t 
*rat% I 'rat 3Tcy»inT f^ sqfjj^ronsp-'ira^^rRWsjFnrnTrraf 

^TnfNcZfT^rqr^iw^irR^^ II 

5re^m'iF'nrr5«TT?^:q?r JR^: I ^f%f%^: Jrff%f^^1%#3r- 

«• D. F. omit this clause. 6. D.F.°rg^^^°. <=• D.°qt rr^TSffT". <*. A. 
^« «• C. E, JH i<H|t f ;ip< s |»^ ^nt vrt° and also JiiJRrWiftT^ ^f^ anrt°. 
/• C. E. am <<iff| i T°. 3- C. E. mK'nv. h. C. E. ^om. t. i. C. E. ^v^. 



( \^ ) 



'rat f^f^: I ^'< ( ^HA«ti^^44t!H\ vificn^th ^; I ^ ^i^^lPjt^l; II 

^f% 1 3rf^f^Nt»ri^ 












I'IUMI^tII' 



o. C. E. ftr. 6. C. E. om, from f^(=E3r. &o., to °3T1^?JIT:- 
c- A. "^sqtrjfr^fr". <'• C. E. F. omit from W^ H M H ^ tT, &c., to "c^PPRPT. 



( \o ) 

o. A. °^[r^^. &. C. E. substitute for the clause up to qt^, ft^TK 
sn'^sqf^fJrT «r^ l and add f^^fsn^^q^nr after W^^: ^rf^. 
c. E. breaks off at tliis point, d. C, omits from «T^^^K% to the end. 



( ^\ ) 

T: I ^*if^+: ^f^nifHTsff Jc^Frfmnr: I ^ %ir 1331% 5r?f siR<fi- 
wiT^^mt c5^T<»r*r^ I ^^^!T^^T'Tqt^Trc«^«nT?F?Trn7F^# 1^'- 

'^iT: T^f I JTJ r^:ipfrsR' ^t*id<4<|v}R^Muf ^TwFTr^'- 
». A. "f^rcrer". &• A. D. 0^?^°. «. D. °HI^^°. <«• D. om. ^. 



( ^x ) 



^k ^"^ ^* ^* 

f rqcT: ^flTHRrfir^rrT^ j:^ft%T^ I ^ ^ ^^HRrfvnnrorj:^^ &c. as in 

the text, c, D. F. om. this verse. ^. D. F. ff?r HJtJT-JT^rqT^-^f^Tr- 



NOTES. 



1. W^frrr ^TH^^r >T * r ft l%Rr tlji^ft^l^l - ?I* is defin«d in the 
Dipikd of the Tarkasamgraha as dif'4**^ Mfrtm^l*^ f% ?T«Kt JT^frft- 
^ni" T^wt.'- It may, hence, be described as that which is discussed 
and established, t.e., results obtained by an analytical process of clas- 
sification. Compare, "If we attempt to proceed farther in the 
same path, that is, to analyse any farther, the import of proposi- 
tions, we find forced upon us, as a subject of previous consideration, 

the import of Names, Now what we do, what 

passes in our mind, when we affirm or deny two names of one 
another, must depend on what they are names of, since it is with re- 
ference to that, and not to the names themselves that we make the 
affirmation or denial." Mill's Logic, Vol. I., p. 21, 

2. arf^^^ TTPf^ Hk^t^^^ TTq. A paddrtha is anything nam- 
able. These according to the author are seven. It may bo noticed 
that all namable things are capable, at the outset, of being divided 
from the conception of existence they imply, into existences positive 
(^r^)> and negative (sT^rn"): the HT^ things again being divided into 

5=2rF# T ^: n ^r^^ 1 1 Kandda, according to whom the enumeration of 
substances is here given, appears originally to accept only six classes 
of objects, and not seven: ^^ ^[^il^^fk^^^{m^T^\\^^HmM\H\^T 
fr% ^?r ^^P^' 11 ^^ ^^ ^^ f<> II There are, again others, who 
look upon ^r^> ^rr|^, &c., as sq many paddrthasy but they are 
shown to be included in the heads already given, ffj ^^«in tt^ T^mf : 

«4t^^% i^ s j ft^ w Moh 4 H4i i ^ >sf» sint ^Tf ft% ^rr'^i ^%iRirHr^f^- 



24 NOTES. 

■^»<iyrfA*lP^i% M S^rfTT^ II Oa the classification of namable things far- 
ther compare, *' A proposition is disooarse which affirms or denies 
something of some other thing. This is one step. There mnst, it 
seems, be two things concerned in every act of belief. But what are 

these things P If, therefore, we knew what all names signify, we 

shonld know everything which in the existing state of human know- 
ledge, is capable of being made a subject of affirmation or denial, or 

being itself affirmed or denied of a subject We have 

now carried this survey far enough to be able to take an account of 
its results, and to exhibit an enumeration of all kinds of things which 
are capable of being made predicates, or of having anything predi- 
cated of them/' Miirs Logic, Vol. I., p. 49. And further, "The 
necessity of an enumeration of existences, as the basis of logic, did 
not escape the attention of the schoolmen, and of their master, Aris- 
totle The categories or predicaments were believed 

to be an enumeration of all things capable of being named/' These 
are ten in number, and constitute " a mere catalogue of distinctions 
rudely marked out by the language of familiar life, with little or no 
attempt to penetrate, by philosophic analysis, to the rationale even 
of these common distinctions*'' Idem, p. 50. Another able writer, 
however, justifies this classification, in the words, "they seem to have 
been rather intended as a generalisation of predicates, an analysis 
of the final import of predication." Bain's Logic, Vol. L, p. 265. 

3. Some include fpTq;^ or darkness among the dravt/as. It is 
said q- 'sr ^Hft«>^^^H*fM I <ij^d') ^TfTS^T^^ftf^ fre^n^l MI*IAIlR4- 

<f^Hi[b^<^4 ^nji^ "^ I rr^>S H r ^^41 [ 4M-d i ^p<ftTi»ehc^Hii( r Tprmr- 
jprpMf^TrRrr ^^rat g^^ f^rs^ i ^mj% ^qMrdiri^g ^m^ri^ i ihrm- 

rrftPTI^ ^ «T^ *TnTr«I ll ^^n** ^* ll A dravya is defined as that 
which is the substratum of ipr, or Rh^Ti or is capable of becoming 
the ^'HTf'rarrrT of some efiect. t^V^ c h^^r^ ^H^ff^^X^lc^J m 
^^^\H\^^^^\^i II If a property or action can be predicated of a 
thing, that thing may be called a dravya. By saying that rf^T^ is 
dark, and that it can move, we can include it among the dravyas, but 
it could be shown to be included in mere 3?^^, and not among the 
dravyas, as is done in the passage quoted above Vide Note No. 8. 
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4, The Gunas enumerated in the Fatsheskika su/ros a.re only 17 in 
number. ^rr^^EnTJ^FTOb ^g^MR**!*^ VPf^ 4M\ ^ {^ H l*lt lK^^r«^' 
5^5^- g^:^ -ft^ iIM ' M ^6f r ^ I The Siddh4nta chandrodaya adds '^ 

5, Some argue that several karmas, such as ^pfTT and \j^y &c., 
are not taken into account, and therefore the classification is faulty ; 
but the Mulct dvali says ^H^ X^^ ^T^^^^^^^^^f ^ \ Rr^^^PHTTc^^ 

6, It is difficult to translate the word 4fR|«-^ into genus, inas' 
much ad the word does not exactly indicate a class higher than any 
other given class, as animal and man ; but it rather refers to the 
common characterisiic running through all the members of a class, 
^•g»i ^sqcsr in jsq*. qx^RF^ refers, therefore, to the characteristic 
of the genus of a given class, and ST^i^HI*-^ to the characteristic of 
the class itself, e.g, in the case of JRT^, fTS^^ is the T«3HI«^*I, with 
reference to which ^f^Cr<^ is 3T*IWf*ir^^' Thus though qfX and 
STTT^FTF^ are merely relative conceptions, the NaiydyiJcas recognise, 
as it were, an absolute or supreme Sdmanya, which they distinguish 
by the name ^tTF* This is supposed to reside in sts^, ipT and mik 

only, mm^n W^ ^r* Tt '^tptt^ '^ i ft^^i RR^a^d^ ^nir 

This tenet is peculiar to the Naiydyihas, for several other schools of 
philosophy have not only not recognised it, but some like the Bud- 
dhists have tried to actually refute it ; vide Saroadarshana Samgraha 
on the philosophy of the Bauddhas, The meaning of the word «rrf^ 
may here be casually noticed in connection with the theory of <^|HI*-^" 
^ifrT means the characteristic of a class, and is opposed to c^^frh 
or an individual of that class, e.^., ^ui^i and gp!!^ or %1T^, &c. 
Among the Paddrthas ^aTTT^, RrTT* ^*r^ni and BT'Tn' can liave no 
^HT^' As Mrnr*^ is itself a 1fnfrr» it is impossible for it to have any 
fresh ^rfrff for such an arrangement will involve us in confusion 
ad infinitum (BTT^rWT or ^R^Rf) . On this point compare, " If every 
general conception, instead of being the one in the many, were consi- 
dered to be as many different conceptions as there are things to which 
it is applicable, there would be no such thing as general language." 
Mill's Logic, Vol. I., footnote, p. 204. f^?PT or differentia always 
4istinguish one thing from another. As thus no two Veiheshas can 
be alike, it is impossible to find out a common likeness in a group of 
4 . 
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tinlikes (*5J^ff^:). '^TT^HI' being a particular kind of relation mnst 
always be one, and as snch mnst be ^tit generea (s^T^^^O* ^^ ^^ 
a rale, as will be seen later on, that M\fH and b^frf^ are related to 
one another by the relation called ^H^R. It will also.be seen tha^ 
aTHH" is not related to anything by this kind of relation. Hence 
^T^rn" can have no MlVi (W&^F^). Vdayandcharya thus sammarises 
the objections in the way of making a Jdtii s«|%<^: (1) ^F^T^, 
(2) ^r^, (3) ^tT-ST5r^ft^Rr: (4) ^r^Tfrf^: (5) B^RT^Fvr: (6) mffir^PPR^- 
«nf J II Jf?r^ H ^6 bave seen instances of 4, 5, 6 and 1. ^t^^r^ stands 
in the way when all the different names we intend to generalise a 
Ifri^ from, are but different expressions of one and the same idea, 
^'9; ^rtit, '^T'^Sr, ^, &c. ^RT^ ( Mi^Mi l c^-rlM I ^^H^tHlfit^iiVI^ ^- 
h4)^<4i'S| 'Enn%^» II f^« ^^ \\) or confasion arises from each of the 
confused JdtU existing somewhere independently of the other 
(with which the first has got in confasion), and by both of them 
existing somewhere else entirely together, e,g. The Murtadravyas 
are ^[finft, ST'^i ^^^, ^T5 and ^f^ The Bhutadravya^ are the 
first four and ^|c|||^|. Now any one of the two Jdtis, ^^ or ^c^ 
gets into confusion with the other ; because, one of them, ^tfc^r for 
example, exists in BTHfiT^ without the other — ^^^^^i which again is 
found in iRf^^ without its second — ^JrT^, both finally being seen 
together in JTS^f. Hence ^^T or ^^^ can be no «m%' 

7. Nityadravyas are the five dravyas beginning with aTRHTr* 
and the Faramdnus of the first four. These being without number, 
there can be no limit to the marks that distinguish them from one 
another. q^rfhTT g | :jlch4ifHni rT^Tf^^r^fT^'K^ ^: I TTTTT^r 

'TT^ ^Tf^ fttt^ ^ I ^3' ^E^ ^ s^nr^T^ ^nr f^^rr^n^OT 'TF^- 
^^i II ^^^ II 

8. Non-existence can be divided into two kinds : a thing is not at 
or upon a particular thing, or in a particular thing. In the first 
instance the thing does not exist in contact with (^Rnt) the thing 
before our eyes, in the second it is not identical with it (tfMK*^). 
^'9'* Tf ^JJfT^ ^T^t TlfttT and a?^ ^n": qnt T« The first conception modi- 
fied by the three conditions of time — futurity, past time, and eternity — 
yields three kinds of B?>Tr^ — sn^H|«V, Si^TOPTn" and aT^^FfflHIT- 
The second is called 3{«-^«>^MN* 

9. The Siddhdnta chandrodaya has fto^i^d^^H r ^^cjij jim^^^^j ^PT- 

' ' 

* r^^ is sometimes defined as ^Tp^Tf^T^ ^ ^IW^^'^ ITfrT^'i^- 
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^fiftranr^^ IT 8r«2RrnrF«nw^. if we make the wr^-irc^TRr-^ 

the defiuition of a W^, it may he asked how before koowing i[^ 
we oome to sr^sv?^. Ao€|<^'^HlR4 f[«^HRl M<4<M'V (the identical 
conscioaanesB — this is f^^— produced everj time we see an object 
of the class called !C^> is direot proof of some common character- 
istic as ^^Tc^ running bhrongh the whole class, in order to present 
all the individaals in the same form ) ft«4^«it ^iim^ l m f%f^- 
^'ft^f^W ^K"ldK^lf"^^R^4HH* ^ HPfm (or the same can be 
arrived at by an inference). If ^[s^ can become the ^H^lDlatiK^ of 
some effect, the °chK"|^| must reside in the fT^. This ^'K^Hr most 
be disting^hable by some description of attributes ( say ![Ci|?Rf) as 
in the case of a fT ( which is distinguished by f^T^, as the SFFPI' 
ofaq?). This cfrTTT^* to continue, must be f^if^^^HNr^vir) 
distinguishable by certain attributes as said above. Bat this concise 
yet pregnant phraseology of Nydya means that the ^RrTTcir in the 
j^s^ must be co-extenaive and co-e^istent with the attributes ( ^ ) of 
the S^o^f ; otherwise it can never be comprehended as existing in the 
5[5^. In other words, the cfHT^tfr must be shown to the concomi- 
tant with the v^ of the JT^* in the form, wherever the >^ is, there 
^K"Mr exists ; wherever the >f# is not the ^irmRTF also is not. 
Such a 1^4 of ;r^ ^ evidently none other than ^T^^i^. Thus a {T^ 
may finally be described as that which is possessed of the properties 
of the genas ^s^r^ ; or which is the site or substratum of qualities ; 
or which is capable of becoming the ^^prrf^IcKTrT of some effect. 

Before leaving the subject of definition it is necessary to advert 
to two very important considerations at the beginning. We must try 
to know what makes a true definition, aud what faults vitiate its cha- 
racter as such. Definition or ^^TT is defined at the end of the book, 
as ^T^fT^rr'nT^ H^ITT^ ; ^nd the three faulty to which a definition is 
open are enumerated as cT^ltcfi^^ i^M"! ^^ I ^^ ^T'T^rfiJ' J I ^Tt^^-^ ?W- 
'TT'R'lft^^n'Rr: I ^^ ^ffft" ?W^^^[^^H*i^4T: I If we define the 
term Brdhmana^ as f^^r^^NilHL* one having a f^r^ and ^^, we 
shall leave out from the denotation of the term Brdhmanat all 
Sani/dsins who wear no thread and bear no hair on their head, and 
are yet Brdkmans to all intents and purposes. The ^^^INK^^A 
or peculiar property (connotation) of the term Brdhmana in this 
instance, being thus found to exclude a part of the thing defined 
(?T%^), the definition is vitiated by the fault called STS^nfir. Again 
if we define the term TTT^T'^ as ** any one who is a man," such an 
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^r^rt^rrrr^ will inclnde things not intended to be define(i (bT<c7^?}, 
The definition will, in this instance, be faulty on account of its involy> 
ing an B^fcl^^lfll. If, in the last instance, we were to define the term 
as ^u^<|u,jgjm;< , Buch an 9^^IMK^>74i will not describe any member 
of the class defined. The definition is here vitiated by STO^T^. In 
fact, whenever we find that a definition has any of these faalts in it, 
we at onee perceive that the enumeration of the connotation of the 
term^is not exhaustive or precise. The Dipiha of the Tmrkctsam^ 
graha, therefore, has : ^^nfJPnnRftrfl' ^4f tW^R. I ^ ^T^Rfn^PT^^^ 
f?5«^. So also our book ijdiflMif^^ WTT^J, It should, however, 
be carefully noticed that a ^ may be BrapsfTTTy ^•^•> may not be 
^nwrr or common to the ^u^ as well as 3??y^^ ; and yet it may 
be open to the ^j^ called BTs^rrfif. It is therefore necessary to see 
whether waFniTTT means simply other than ^|V|K*u| or something else- 

^fTS^f'-^^^H. (^^TMIiVI^^t) II 'fh^o II H^rrvrrrr accordingly means 
the being the ssTTTe^ as well as the o€||t^ of the c7^^cll4'^d^«h' I^et 
us analyse an instance. In the definition f^;:s[HMir7f «l«-^^^^r- 
7?rnirT: the arar^Tl'^vr^ is PlJi^HH l Pl^^*^^^T^*i : Here the ?y^^ 
being ^TTfPT; the r^^Tfir covers the same ground as that term. The 
^ or property, which can exactly describe the term STT^TT can be 
none other than frW°n5^> for this connotation of the term is exactly 
co-existent and co-extensive with the whole of its denotation. (r^^^CrfT 

^S w-artHfdM^jThM^iriN ' ty^dn*-j"^*^^H II ^^^{^ SFt^ II ). In other 
words, the BTOTnTm"^ — ^IF^ft^^r^must be shown to be constant- 
ly concomitant (s^nT^ and s^n^) with the ?J^^RnT^^^«K' — ^JfTfTT^ 
in the form where there is 9ni5rT^ there is '^'5F5q[^^^^»i[^, where 
there is °^»-€|<i«jc|T«f'(^ there is fTTWr^'TlT. In fine, there must exist a 
convertible kind of concomitance between the term and its collective 
connotations, " It is only necessary that the definition thus formed 
should be convertible with the name which it professes to define, t.e.j 
should be exactly co-extensive with it, being predicable of everything 
of which it is predicable, and of nothing of which it is not predicable." 
Mill's Logic, Vol. I., p. 157. To sum up, then, the definition of 
a name is the enumeration of that peculiar or essential connotation 
or connotations of it, which as it were denoted nothing more nor 
less than the name of which it is the connotation. '* The only ade* 
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qaaie definition of a name is that which declares the facts, and the 
whole of the facts which the name involves in its signification." 
Idem, p. 155. When we look upon a definition as " declaring the 
whole of the facts" implied by the name, we are at once confronted 
with the almost insarmonntable difficalty of enunciating any correct 
definition at all, inasmuch as we know very little of the whole of 
the facts of a name. This is the second point to be noticed in this 
connection. The one great advantage of snch definitions as (J^^i*|f*f^ 
3^: I ft&^^^ff«k^if, and the like, consists, though at the apparent sa- 
crifice of clearness, in the fact that they remain unaltered even with 
our increasing knowledge of the connotations of the name defined. 
mihaniha substantially says the same thing : u^^jf^ v^S^fTTtT^-^TtfT?- 

10. It will be remembered that those Paddrthma which have a 
Sdmdnya Jdti are ^[^, ^pi and ^r4 only. 

^fr»fnrff^5 t ^rrfir: ii s^ikt^ ii 

12. The word i^nr is inserted to exclude ^TT, &o., which are a 
cause of enabling us to separate objects from one another (c^n^frf) ; 
but which are not the cause of this sense of distinction only, i.e., 
they do not produce this kind of sense of distinction only, but they 
jBontribute to several other things besides, such as si^SRff, &q, 

13. BT^n^'^rpfrf^nw^ g >TnPw^^ ii ^rw^^ w f^f^ rrrfer yr- 
f%f H H^^ra ^ fftf^f^^ r H^> Hnnn^j i MK" !: i^i ^ Mili^^ >;rf^»sr; ii 

^^^ 5Ft« ^^^ II ^Pl4 r ni^lH I ^Hi(^ i HRqi<f^f; II f^^ '^o II According 
to the last definition, that is called 9T)Tn'> whose knowledge is depen- 
dent on the knowledge of its srfrl 41^(1 or counter-entity. For 
example, i^^Mr^ becomes comprehensible only by our knowledge of 
f^", whiph is the 5rf^"?iWt of its own non-existence. 

14. jfirtt is often defined as 'T'^T^rft'. It must be remembered 
that though ^ftr^ possesses many guTias in common with a^v and 
others, the quality of ?r^ is peculiar to itself. So among the 
other dravyas each though possessing many qualities besides the one 
by which it is distinguished, is generally described by that peculiar 
quality alone, inr f^f^^VvjliaHlH I ^H^ttf l IfTr II T^^^ftl^ I 'P^TO^- 

'frrBT^CTTTpniw: it ^^^ ii n'^r^T^t ^'wr^^ ^^-^ni i ^ ^rrrf?^- 
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^o II The ffuna set forth in the definition must be understood to 
be related to the thing defined by ^TTrnRt^F^T otherwise the defi- 
nition might inclade ^inH and f^3R — the common limiting cause of 
all perceptions^which may appear impregnated with V|7Vf (bnt only 
by contact and not by ^«nPRff^). The student must guard him- 
self against the common error of confounding the term ^nt^t with 
his conceptions of '* earth." In the philosophical analysis of a num- 
ber of objects, every thinker has the rigKt to choose his own name 
for that class of attributes which he, as it were, supposes to con- 
stitute the/undamentum divisionis of his classification. It is suffi- 
cient if he uniformly keeps to his own definitions and follows them 
faithfully throughout his enquiry. 

16. Jyonija sharira is that which is produced from an aggrega- 
tion of Paramdnus brought about (Wf^t^) by dome special act of 
merit (sA). 

17. Fide Note No. 20, for the definitions of an ff^?[7, ^rthc and 

#r^^^^nrjti4t^64r^5itiHKft^c^rH Ii ^i tr## ^wr iPrtV i &c. 
ii5^r^ 11 

19. If the qT3 known by difierent names as sipr> &C'> were not 
one and uniform, but five difierent Fdi/us, as SfTTf ^TTFT* &c<t each 
pervading the whole body, then, says the author as each of these 
will be a ^?F^ (being ^ which is a J^jft<>€| - fih€i|ij|<^' ^f?ftW(4^— 
«rfo e^o), they all cannot without confiicting with one another 
occupy the same place, viz., the body. It is therefore clear that the 
various names STTT, &c., are given to m^ in accordance with the 
various offices it has to perform. Hence fff JTPff 5^^qrr« 4:IHH*f 
5Tf^^^t|rr: I ^^T^: chU6^^|i4^.5^rpr: ^^AlOi^f : II also *i<giTH4*tHlft- 

ph^i*l4HiR M^^^ar t^PirT 1 3^ ^m BTRs^rrrT: ag^ xf^H^ ^: \ 
ftro '^o II 

20. ^?cK is defined to be that aygg tMI ' ^^T^ — final product, so to 
speak, — which is the place for experiencing ^fnr or fruition consisting 
of pleasure and pain. It may be briefly stated that the paramdnus 
which are eternal things with ** no parts and no magnitude," as well 
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as the Dvyanukas or diads, the immediate resalt of paramdnus 
combining together for creation, through the desire of God, are not 
amenable to the senses. It is only when the diads form themselves 
into triads that they become cognizable by the senses. Thus are 
evolved the great ^Prtt, a^i &o., combinations whereof result in the 
formation of certain vehicles or abodes for the fraition of pleasnre 
or pain (by the so circumscribed soal). These are ^l^^s, which are 
9T^;^|^€(f^ as being incapable of producing any further {[5^, and 
transitory in their nature (ft^^NKMSFf and eh|iift«^). If 84irc^(i^^f% 
were defined merely as V^^MK'^^Tcir^) ^TTSfTnir and other dravyas 
which are not 7^^liM«4i (these being ^fSrtl', W, ?Hr^, and ^nr only) 
will be included in the definition. They are excluded by the words 
«lil4j[^^^iii the definition, for they are not ^rr^ — Btf»r^ — JTS'Tj but 
f^r^. If the words ^r^^TRR'^^Tofi^ were omitted, then all 3Tni^^ft«^s 
will come to be ^rf^, which is absurd. It may be remarked that 
the definition of ^HiK, as that where pleasure and pain are experi- 
enced involves the idea ofanexperiencer or conscious agent, viz., the 
soul J and hence it is often defined by other writers as ^f^l'^^f^Hf^ 
*fWt ^f^f) tf^SrtKT, t.e., that in constant concomitance wherewith 
the soul experiences pleasure or pain is called ^ftr* 

That which is in contact with the body and is the eh<"r ( under- 
standing it merely in the sense ^TryRTfT^^nf^S'^ *K"lfl;) of j^TRT, 
being itself STrftf^^RT, is an f^^. If BTtftf^CT were left out, 
BTT^fT, the external covering — the vehicle of the internal sense of 
perception — ,or any tangible object in contact with the body will be 
included in the definition ; if jflH«hi"IH. were omitted, cRTH, f^, Ac, 
which are ^rtk^f^rfir and 3|<ftf^«l will be included ; and if the word, 
^iflW^-rh'T were not put in, all Prff^K^^cfwcTPr which is ^^yh=5^, and 
which is the immediate cause of all ^f^^fr^^RWT will be included. 
For this explanation of the use of the words ^a^jOT^rfT^ I am indebted 
to Shastree Bheemacharya of Elphinstone College, who also says that 
U^iii^Th^i; indicates, perhaps, the fact that tf$^ becomes aj^H«h<^l 
only if in the body, for '^'^[^ and others cannot without the body 
(in their native form of rflTH', &c.,) produce any knowledge whatever. 
f^jf^T^ is also defined as ^K^dll4dft?mji" » iHI^> nrt% ^rft" 3crFnCTrT*rT:- 

ip^w*r I sTr^^rnrrnr ^P«r5=^ i ^ i <^qK" i [^ firtr^i '^f^^s^rrf^-^r^- 
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A f^q^ or mass is defiaed as irnprFT^ ^TffT Ht'raTW^ «•«•, t^iat 
■whicli contributes to iftifi on being known, as such, is a f^^RT. The 
words ^TRRTT^ exclude ^^N? and ^f^j|, for though they are >!ff- 
^n=nT» they do not contribute to ^ffq- on being known, but merely by 
their own existence* In sleep, for example, the actions of ^pftT and 
t|[f^^ are not suspended, but a f^r^^ is certainly useless then, for 
it cannot be grasped (it can have no ^PT^T^) in the time of sleep. 

The VdkyavMti accordingly defines R lM ^^^ ^ as ^^ fijl^Pi^c % 

21. If we take btHTRT to be multiform we will be involved in 
confusion ad infinitum, inasmuch as there would be no end of diifer- 
.ent dhdsaSf all divided from one another without any known 
differentia. Hence for the natural uniqueness of reasoning (wf^q') 
dkdsa must be accepted as one and uniform. It is f^ — all per- 
vading — inasmuch as it is found in all kdrya dravyas ; (Rfjc^ being 
defined as *4dl«(^Si'>^4J4lf^l^^ 11 ^HF^* II. As, finally, it is one 
and all-pervading it must be f^fc^C also. Though STr^^ is thus one 
and eternal, it appears as many through its being joined with certain 
accidents. ^F^T^r^ ?7W^lH' %^^ I ^ft^ ^F'sp^^Tl^vf ^^Tn^rTRt 

'9"5r«^Tr^: ^r^gn*i%frfil[^: 'Jit^cJTg^ ^^ ll JtRFo M We know 
that ^0^ is the jcj of ^r«4)Ul, but this manifests itself only at places 
(ari'^^^^r) where the tympanum and other accessories are available. 
Hence though the ^l^f^^ is one uniform BTRTT^ — the latter 
appears as if it were many in consequence of the difference in the 
. «h"lAl^rt)j &c., of different beings. 

22. ar^VtT or past time (of a thing), is that period of time whiob 
is qualified by the destruction of that thing. The future is that 
period of time which is qualified by the anterior non-existence of 
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that thing. That period of time which is not 9|^f^^ (accom- 
panied — limited) by the destruction or anterior non-existence of 
a thing is called its present time. 

23. From the definitions 34r^<W<^»H|QHI^<< : and R^^jJMlR * 
HR?*^! it follows that STT^ is j^H^fFHl or possessing j^rPT as a pro- 
perty ; and that it may therefore be defined as ittM > T^4ii"H > ^ r 
Q^^ ^^). It is here maintained, it will be observed, against the 
doctrine* of Shankardohdrya and the Veddnta in general, that i^TT 
resides in STIcHT as a ipr ; and that therefore a greater or smaller 
degree of knowledge forms the principle of dividing BTT^ into 
f^^KHI' and MiHI^^f. For further discussion vide Muktdvali verses 
48 and 49, and Panchadasi chap. VI. The 5rn%— ^TT^'P^ — which 
means g^^^t^mft^nT^nrft^rrTTrn^^Sr^^r^ (S'frro) can be shown 
good of ^^KHr> but as it is diflScult to show it good in the case of 
f*^ without the attempt tending to annihilate the distinction be- 
tween the two, (viz., ^ft^TT^r and Hl*ir^*ir) the naiydyikas substitute 
another argument for establishing the existence of an extra-cosmic 
creator. ^(^ ^ <:l^fJ«R'T II 4IH4l1?Hi fefr^TTTHT ^nfn7T'=fTrT 

^nTTOfT <^MR-Hf7: cFtfir 5rni% U «•«•» i^ other words, the existence 
of an extra-cosmic God is inferrible from the celebrated argument of 
design. Compare also ch l ^l4j^H^<^^lt ' ^^KMc^^d- ^i I 'THRTr- 
Hlit^^n' ^^n^ ^^^ ^'^iR^s^T^r: ll ^^ \' \ ll After efiecting this, 
as it were, quantitative diffbrence in stt^TTj the naiydyikas create a 
qualitative difibrence also, by attributing Pt^ or permanent j^TT 
to f^ and stf^p^ncTT'T to ^?r. 

It is further proposed to examine whether f*g^ has a ^ItK ? Our 
text says he has none inasmuch as ^^E" (the cause of the bodies of 
the created world) is not to be found in his case : or he may have a 
^1^^, if not by His own STfT, by that of ours — by the aTfS" of tho 
creation he sends forth (for creation implies a creator). Just as in 
the case of a woman, the BTfS" of the man, who will take her to bo 
his wife, must be accepted as a cause in the particular make of her 
body, &c., so the BTfS" of created beings may be a cause of the creator 
having a ^ifli'. It may, on this latter supposition, be doubted that 
this line of reasoning will invest even gsffT persons (those whose 
connection with the body, the cause of fruition, is so severed aa not 

* f^^T^fT'^ ^V' I. 1-12 (Brahma Sutras). 
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to be resumed at any future moment) with a body ; but this is not 
possible inasmuch as persons absolved have lost all f^^, whereas 
God possesses it as a Rl^N^i"!- Thus f^^ being proved to be with a 
body, the Smritis in which he is described as having four hands, &c., 
become at once comprehensible. 

Hl^ ^^W^t[^: i< iT i "l fi i ?tt Hft Pli i ^^f^ 5T5^: (wV/e note No. 20, 
quotation from Nilakaniha), ^TJ HH ^tS^^i 51 1 ^ M mTh I Sfrtf gTrr^Tpfr- 

iJ^ft^l^^^K ll f^^^H ^"lR<^*^^^P^ft^4^H4 ^<^»^ l iffg|A>NAHt-^(^N - 
3^m^23THI4^HFTl4H<^|' f^y^pf^ II ^0 ^o \\ also ^(iHr^cfilX S^^hTT 

sifTT *rT ^"B^ I B^^i'JiitiiT^HHr ri^"^fgc^f%fN?T% ii ^rmfiris?^^- 

SK"i"Wl^f^- I fPT'R^^^^T MMMHT^ I BT^'TOlffm I jcTRT^ 

^ I ^MiHH I 1^HH4)^n<M*t<*^ i rn^4f^H?i:ff l ^^HH<<Rl^H I ^^ H l ^Pft^ f' 

fbcrfst Hr^m*!?^ h^^h^I f^5S^ *^HMMM*T^^R?rW^ t ^tt: i 

...5f^»RH: 'H<*!MT^chKl^rH^^I4H^IHMprlRRf ^T«^ I HHN*l??r- 
^rAllf^ch^H^ 'ft^!^^ II 5^=f5T* II The substance of all this may be thus 
briefly expressed. There must be some instrument like the mind for 
the experience of our daily pleasure and pain ; and this must be atomic 
and eternal. The mind must be 3T3 for if it were f^» no knowledge 
will be possible, there being no ^^ft^ between STpjn" and JR^ 
( necessary for knowledge in general ) for two f^ things cannot 
unite. If, however, it may be assumed with the Mimansakas that 
two f^ things can unite, then there would be no cessation of 
knowledge, as in sleep ; the union of BTPTT and »R^ being indissolu- 
ble. Thus either way the mind cannot be f^. It cannot be even 
as large as the body, for then it will be liable to be destroyed with 
the body and therefore btPth^, which we cannot assume it to be, for 
the retainer of the impressions of acts done in this life being anni- 
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hilated by death there will be nothing to accoant for the inequality 
of birth (^ctHKlX which most then be assumed to arise without any 
reason (aTfTfTP-'ir'nT) — a reductio ad abmrdam* The mind must 
therefore be atomic. Though it will be in constant union with the 
soul which pervades the whole body, still the naiydyika will now 
be able to account for the phenomena of sleep by saying that 
when the mind enters a particular region in the body called uR^iRl 
capable of neutralising the effect of ^KH^H^iJ^^I) sleep is produced. 
It must be atomic, again, for the reason that multifarious and 
simultaneous perception is never possible. If, lastly, it were sug- 
gested that the mind may be ^^ and may receive impressions or 
not according as its various parts expand or contract, the atomist 
will content himself with his simpler explanations than accept the 
eumbrouB theory of assuming so many little parts as developing, and 
so many as contracting, &c. Thus the mind is shown to be 9?^ 
and f^^. 

^<*ll^^4NH^^|THRPi iJtt^ni n 5ft?^« II The words '^'ihr, &c., may 
seem to mean that guna which possesses a W|% not cognizable by 
any organ of sense other than the eye. Such an interpretation of the 
definition will, however, hardly allow it to include even the thing de- 
fined (aro^n*), viz., ^q*, which is cognizable not by the eye alone, but 
by the mind and soul as well. In trying then to find the usefulness 
of the word »nir in the definition, the commentator fixes upon 
il^^^ll and such other gunas as the only ones meant to be excluded. 
Because ^^^s^ is cognizable by the skin as also by the eye, the word 
vfTif excludes ^4^4^^ I by making the definition to mean that^t^na which 
has that inf% in it, which is cognizable not by the skin but by the eye* 
If the words ^rff^TT^ were omitted, the definition will not extend 
(H^^rrftr) to the ^:tr of 'r^»n^, for, it is always invisible. But with 
the word ^ i T^ ' H I *^ in the definition, the 5?T of a TTTT^* though invi- 
sible can be imagined as possessing the W^— -^g'if 'T'R'r w ««i («'^*> 
'^^^iFw^^^^l^^lgJ^^l f^^rnrar^) » ai^d hence included in the definition. 
The word itt prevents the definition from including ^^^ (a inf^) 
as also inrr or light (a ?f5^), which both are '^'fN'^nSErsnTrr'Trj- 
The definition, however, includes ( STRRTTTH' ) sPTTPrfrl^^l^ \ for the 
union of light with a wall, satisfies the necessary conditions by not 
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being cognizable by the skin, bat by the eye. To obviate this %T||%- 
6«nf&> the word jpr mnst be understood as meaning ftft^ij*^,* and 
thos excluding ^N)^ which is not one. With this explanation the 
word irnr will now appear to be superfluous, for ^n^iKir which is 
meant to be excluded by it, is at once excluded by the word vrr 
meaning a ft^M^im , which ^n^lRIT is not. Further analysis will, 
however, show that ^\^ is still required to exclude ^if^f^ohft^^ 
which is a RilMJ|^t but which is not C^^IMrm^rQ^qfVT &c. Similar 
terms used in the following definitions must be similarly explained. 
For example, the word ^f^ in the definitions of ^^ and J\^ pre- 
vents Jfoij and qf^ from being included in them through ^ErrfT* ^rar is 
already described to be a kind of T^^rnTT^ or supreme mf^ residing 
only in jfs^, iPf, and ^tA ; and if we define any jj^ say ?r*^ as 
in^^Trvnm^TR there will be nothing to prevent this from becoming 
^ definition of 3PT^> ^ot it has in it a ^TTfrf, viz., ^frTT cognizable 
by the STPT (according to the rule ^^f^^^'l ^ s^frh^^Jrl ^^ff^- 
^ Hi^dI^iraW1HI^W^<H*i^l^V ^W^). This ^TtTT being, however, 
cognizable not by the nose or the tongue alone, but by the eye as well, 
is excluded by the word ^^. 

«*l1M»fl^^^ \ and note ^fif^ ^^m.^*\^^hmjifMKiii^Mmtf^^' 

f^%5 ^^^ 'TC'ng^ ^TRT: 55^ M*q^*<i^<i^^ir^8^^^iR«h'K 3^- 
^1^1 Wf^r^jtf »i% ft^!3ch i ^n^R^^R ^^ ^T^i %^rnr- 

'ra' ff^ n ^rfTT^ n With reference to the first four qualities the 
Naiydyikas as well as the Vaisheshikas believe that in the case of 
^pJr^ of both kinds ( i.e., pR^ as well as B4|H^€| ) they are always 
B^Pi^^l, and are capable of being produced by the application of heat 
(qx^; =^iif :^* ^1^1:) ; and that in the case of ll^y and the other two 

* Sach guTiobs as are capable of standing by themselves in any particular 
thing; i.e., which are not produced like W^^ by the union of two things (f^^)* 
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dravyas they are not^rodaced by the application of heat, bat are 
f%^ or srf^r^ accordiDg as they are found in the final atoms of 
these substances (f^rnr), or in the combinations of these atoms (9TT^^). 
The heat (^^^li^^l) felt at times in water or in the air they explain. 
as owing entirely to the presence of particles of %ir^ in the water 
or the air. Thus ^ftnft alone being admitted as subject to the 
change of form, taste, smell, and touch at a certain degree of tem- 
perature, opinions differ as to the way in which heat acts on any 
given mass of ^Prtt A jar of earth being placed in fire, the 
Faisheshikas maintain that the heat first reduces it to its component 
atoms which begin to change their form, &c.; and then forms these 
prepared atoms into the baked jar we see — for the heat cannot act 
on the atoms held together in the/omi of a jar, which, if it at all is to 
change its form, &c., must allow the atoms to be affected first. The 
Naiydyikas, on the contrary, maintain that, under similar circum- 
stances, the jar ( form ) is not at all destroyed, but heat acts on the 
whole up to its very atoms through the porosity of matter ; for if it 
were not so it will be difficult to account for the food that is daily 
being cooked in earthen pots, or for our recognition of the baked pot, 
in the form ^* this is the same jar once placed in fire." 

27. %T?j=sy^2j^pf^^=: capable of being directly cognised. The 
four gunas ^7T> &c., may be either developed or undeveloped. In the 
eye which is a %«rer ff^^, as the ^^q* which ought to be HT^^^5[f? 
is not visible, it is assumed to be ^H^ or undeveloped. Developed 
^:T, &c., are found in that combination of atoms which produce ^rf^Ht^ 
&c., capable of being directly cognised. 

28. The word ar^^^^TT^ excludes all W>5nrT or common causes of 
things in general. f»\i^, f'^'^'BOT, f'^^S^TR, t'^^f^* STPrRRr, T^y 
mx^i ^T??, and s i f^^Mcf^H l ^ are so many common causes in the 
formation of a thing. That therefore, which, over and above these, 
becomes the immediate special cause of the intercourse about numbers 
is called it^ls^r. ^PRT 5«I^ft g t^* ^^^^ i f^ ^ft^ II V^ II Pf^ 

iiV^ » ^ws^TTOWTRRtqt Pr^:fttf : II v^ II sT^^sfT^j- 

f^ ^f?w^ f f^Rm?> It 3n j*<*iM<H f aP^^<r i R[^^hMr^td<itr^iiM- 

fit^^HiM 5f^ Bra^^ffN^ ^tr^neh i Reh i ( 3^i^^rr3R5: ) V^'W 

grfrr* II- The number "one " is fffc^T or stf^T^ according as it is 
found in ^{^ things or ^tf^r^ things ; but all the remaining num- 
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bers from two upwards are 3?^r^) they being Jbhe products of 91^- 
^n^^ or sense of comparison. The mind can cognise bat one thing 
at a time. When we see a group of things our knowledge of the 
various members of that group begins in a sort of comparison or 
differentiation of the several objects, with or from one another: in 
the form, this is one, this is one, and so on ; the result being express- 
ed by saying these are so many, or so many. The numbers two^ 
three, and so on are various symbols of expressing the result of this 
act of comparison, and are BT^^T, being the products of this cause. 
These compound numbers are destroyed by the cessation of the 
action of the sense which produced them, viz., Qf^^lTSf^. The 
passage from the Muktavali describes how these numbers are produced 
and destroyed. It may be noticed by the way that the Faiskeshikas 
look upon ff^ &o., as fipc^ and not «4M^^- 

29. It will be seen further on that Hf^rM or dimension is one of the 
causes of our direct perception of things. Hence Jf^qr^and 4)M^RiI^ 
must exist in things, which are directly perceptible. It may be 
noticed that according to the evolution of the Nydya^ paramdnus and 
dvyanukas are not accessible to direct perception, which becomes 
possible only from tri/anuka, and upwards. 

30. We take fq^^rrftTPT as an instance of that qftiTPT which is 
produced by ^^^an** which, therefore, becomes its cause (aTO^^fTTT). 
If instead of (the H^[Plr?) ^T^^Pn" we assume 34^MT^Hn (to be found 
in the HiHf^ which forms the fq^^RT) as the aT^nnTr^«FrrT, we shall 
be involved in the necessity of believing the ^[5pr^ to be snialler 
(^^dimTni^l^H) than the T^^HJ' in dimension ; in accordance with 
the rule : one dimension always produces another finer in kind than 
itself. This, however, is absurd. <^j^^4|, therefore, must be ac- 
cepted as the swocRTrr of ^qyieh > &c. 

31. Hence a I^Pr^ is described in the SarvaSarshana Samgraha 
as:— 

ft^ (note No. 28) ^ Mich^dlcMTil (26) f^^rnt ^ ft-^TRT^T I 

321 That which has the ^nf^ — ^jf^^ is Buddhi, In the 
Tarkasamgraha Buddhi is defined as ^jo^i^ r i^^^I^J 5ft[- > ^TRT- 
'ric4|Tio^^^l^4|i-^|^Hci«)<4 J^^^^TTpt^^"** I on which Nilakantha 
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^1^M«h^'f^^ II 'ft^y* n -A.S all intercourse depends on knowledge 
which is the function of J^, jcTFT^ will be the correct and precise 
definition of the term. How we arrive at this ^nftT, ^TR^ is de- 
scribed in the words ^[H I Ht^^tt^^i^ nT; &c. In all onr perceptions 
we hare the general consciousness of knowledge in the form I know 
this, I know that, and so on. As without this common consciousness^ 
all perception will be rendered impossible, we describe that impor- 
tant factor by a general name ScTFT^. Thus the «^«|^r^ or, as 
it were, primary consciousness is ^H^ inferrible (^T*^) from the 
94Ho^4i||^ or secondary consciousness qttlHlfH) which is identical in 
all perception, 

33. Knowledge can be of two kinds : immediate or mediate. 
Immediate cognition is called BTJH^, and mediate cognition is called 
k^{^» All direct cognition leaves some impression ( ^Sh^K) on the 
mind, capable of being recalled into life at any moment. Hence 
that knowledge which is produced by ^MtK is ^*i^. Here the 
previous ^TJ^il' acts through the ;^^^cfnT (^tW^note No. 35), The 
word gXT in the definition prevents its B^^fo^nfil to ^^oRn>^> fo' 
by the rule ?E^TO JTr^T 'F^T^ <hK"l<:^*< » ^^eh l i! is a cause of ^^SRK^t^ 
which is thus ^Hif<^«-^> but is excluded not being ^fR. Nor 
should it be imagined that the definition still extends (^f?foi|rlH) to 
y^^T^^I} a kind of direct cognition helped by memory in the form 
this is the same man I saw the other day : (^^^ ^Wfrf 0- ^^ can 
easily be seen that this knowledge is produced by 3T3^^. pli^s some- 
thing ; the 3T5>T^ contributing to the f^c^ expressed as ^!T^ {^^ir[:)m 
the act of xjognition, and the additional factor in question contributing 
to the tfrTT expressed as CT- in the same. If here the additional factor 
contributing to the ^tTT were ^H»fi', the cognition called ST^f^n^T 
will become ^"^oRK^F^, and will be included in the definition of 
^5^, It is with this view of 3P^IPTj3T that certain writers insert 
the word IHT after 4JchK' in the definition of ^gfrf. But as, here, 
the remembrance (^r%) of the ffrn* produced by the previous 
^'^|< is the factor in question, H^t8| r ^^ [ is not H^li^"'^, and can- 
not, therefore, be included in the definition (,3tfrr^^rfSlRr?!l^ra[)- 

34. All knowledge that is not ^^rfrf is STJ^^i which is of two 
kinds : ^^f or ^nrnTTJ^T^ and 3?!?^ or BPT^nrrj^^- ^TST'TT or false 
cognition is produced by that which has only the semblance of an 
instrument of right knowledge. This, again, is of two kinds : ^PT and 
^^«|. The actual cognition of a thing as entirely different from 
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its real nature is HT (or f^l^^ as it is often called) ; and the recog- 
nition of various attributes opposed to one another in one and the 
same thing is w^. qdhf^J T yff^ tr^»l^W^5^fNf%(% qPfT^ f^(W^ . 

R^) rlf^M^«ir ^n^ ^5Rr». The word IfehT^^ in the definition 
excludes such collective knowledge (^^JT^^ir^^W^) ^s f 4^ ^2^?^ 
CT:, predicated of a collection of qr and qs, which certainly is no 
^^li^ but Jfirr* The word f^CJ prevents the definition from includ- 
ing all cases of such ordinary definitions as qr^ JC^^ (M3^i5<i€|c«|- 
ftftT^>S^ TfnS'O* The word frpfT keeps off such SHTT, as 7?r^f^^- 
N<i<^^ | H ^^ The illustration of ^^T^, ^^TT^^ ^F'sff ^ is variously 
interpreted : ST^t ^^\ Wf^pT^F^n^r^ftrS': I ^ «T^: ^OT^^ T ^ I 

Some add a third kind of SHT^TO^J^^ called rfcfr and define it as 
s^fc^nf!^ S2lf^chf^^fT%: n ff^o ^o II s^lTc^Tf g^ f-^^H ^l^*iH- 

The falsifying of the o^in"^ by assuming the s^n'c^ is a rf^, in the 
form ^ ^^ ^^TT?!. rr^ fffr^fr ^ ^^5» ^^T^TTT being the ^m^ and 
\|HHM being the oi^rpT^* The object of rT^ is to show that if one 
should deny the existence of fire and admit the existence of smoke, 
he is at once involved in the necessity of denying the existence of 
smoke as well, which being contrary to the hypothesis, is absurd. 
Thus we can easily see that a rr% always ends in an absurd conclu- 
sion, and so far resembles the reductio ad ahsurdum of European 
Logic. A TarTca is used in establishing a s€(fRr, as in the mference 
'T^^ ^fsiHrn ^JTIcT , the s^nfir between ^ and ^tS". Because smoke 
is seen, fire is inferred, but if some one should so far forgot the laws 
of causation as to admit smoke and deny fire, the rT^f — if ^^ fi^G, no 
smoke — will at once render him conscious of the absurdity of his 
conclusion. Thus, though ?T% is useful in establishing a JfTTj it 
itself is an WTTTj in which it always must result. Compare s^jPt^K- 

< > ^rH-^K m ?^ : ^?^-i< r iii^ ^ sgn'ftrqt ^ctttjci ^nr ??fr^^5TT^'^ 

f^^^ II 5?frr^ II 
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All that knowledge which is apart from ^S[m is ^nrnrTj^T or Sfin" 
(«Prf5t«f 5 gT HH^I^rl JT»TT n JtKT* »)• That is, ^Rn^, which is 
capable of prodacing such action as leads to some real result, and 
an ^T^^f? which is of this kind is inn' ; as the cognition of gold in a 
piece of gold. 

Jim and 3Tir^ are defined by some as rffft" fT^JranicRT^Sj^n': and 

ff^ JT^r 1 5T^»^ rli^frMlT ^^n^JPTT ^ f^^l^til II ^rfTT* 1 1 In all direct 
cognition the thing seen and the form in which it is seen are supposed 
to be related to each other as the qualified (f^%^) and the qualifier - 
(ftd''^ or 3TcctO ^'fff *^® cognition f^ ?:^rnT is equal to THrR^TH 
(f^RPSTT) W^ (f^?t^), equal again to fi q^pff^'^^ i^d^^q^- 
K^ jtTR^. Hence 2niTMf J^T^ means rrf?T ( f%F^;?^?rT ) f^^^^T* 
^^(RFTPf^^) iT^rn:* Jrrnr^ (^^^^ mf^^r^^ ll ^ftt^o ll), i.e., con- 
tinuing the previous illustration, i^fic«(c|M ( ^^ ) rSTrr^fJT^IfRcR" 
^rprq^. Similarly in ^^PTFUrj'T^, it will be observed, that the 
f^^<^ is the BT^R" of the Vf^ which is the IT^HT of that knowledge, 
e.ff.t T^Trr^^PTT^^'^ ( 5^1^ ) ^^cT^^^cRTT^ JcTR^. It must further 
be noticed that the relation of the f^^^^T^c^ and iJchKcft^ with the 
thing must be the same as that between the ^ and the thing, viz., 

The instrument (d^iy\ see note No. 35) of ^m, i.e., that which leads 
to ZRTP^^H^j is called JT^TTT, and is common to ^jfrT as well as 3T5^T^. 
JPTPT is defined in the Sarvadarshana Sayngraha as ^fP^^rr'sT^^ra'- 
ftrfTt^ W?f II H I^ ^ IH IT'TT^^II, which Mr. E, B. Cowell renders as 
** proof is that which is always accompanied by right knowledge, 
and is at the same time not disjoined from the proper instruments 
(as the eye, &c.), and from the site of knowledge." 

35. That cause which contributes to an effect through some 
o^TPHT^is called ^r'T* «^mK means that which directly produces 
the effect to be produced by the cause, from which it itself has ori. 
ginally been produced. ^ (^rrT')ir?^c^ ^Rt ?T^ («fnTT)lF^(grT4) 
^H^^H " &^mi<: e g., ^^^HT which directly contributes to ^f^ (the ettect 
of BT^r^T^), and which is produced from BTJ^T^ is the ^FTIT through 
which the original cause ( «T3^^ the ^TTT) acts in producing ^»n%. 
Though ^rr is but a case of causation, it is distinguished from the 
general description of "cause," ** as it possesses a peculiar feature, 
6 
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and presents a greater degree of complexity than the common case. 
It often happens that the effect or one of the effects of a cause is, 
not to produce of itself a certain phenomena, but to fit something 
else for producing it. In other words, there is a case of causation 
in which the effect is to invest an object with a certain property." 
Miirs Logic, p. 388, Vol. I. 

From this view of a ^i^^r we naturally come to consider the nature 
of causation, and first begin with the query what is a cause ? a'PF'I"- 

t 4 i R(^fH^^l4ifM ^^T^T- B^^ya^^ | f^^liL ft'^d eh r ^P^^^^^^ f%^^^K^^ 
f^^^ f^ s^rrnir^^ i «nr ^ft^ ^w ^ l imftffl 5:^ n ^(f^ w The 

words ^^ffrT exclude cfrp} from the definition, for a SRT^ is o^lHcfi 
of itself, but not ^j^^frl. A cause is l^ffrT — necessarily preced- 
ing its effect, for ** causation is the law of the succession of plieno- 
mena." Mill's Logic, p. 396, Vol. I. If, again, the words 94H«^^IK1- 
gri|;^were omitted, several accidental circumstances will be included 
in the idea of a cause, as will appear further on. All such accidental 
things must be excluded, for, in order to arrive at a correct induction 
— " which process is essentially an enquiry into cases of causation*' — 
it is necessary that all circumstances which do not immediately and 
invariably contribute to the result, must be carefully excluded from 
the idea of a cause. Thus the word fH^r\ — constantly concomitant — 
will be seen to exclude all remote circumstances, for constant con- 
comitance of effect and cause means that the one is where the other 
is, and the one is not where the other is not(3T^^'J^f^^^ == ^^Hc^- 
^a^). When divested of all accidental and remote circumstances a 
cause may be defined as " the antecedent or concurrence of antece- 
dents on which it (the effect) is invariably and iinconditionally conse- 
quent" — Mill's Logic, p. 392, Vol. I. Thus, then, that is the cause 
of a given effect which precedes the effect, and is in constant 
concomitance with it, and is not ^^t|lT^^ (disproved to be a cause 
by some other circumstance). 

A thing can be shown to be no cause by one of three ways : (l) 
^ (^^T or f^g^r) ^t|^ "^[^ (i^^WK^^y f "ir^^r^, &c., or dr^V.M4:^ 
fpg^^F^, ^5^^^^^, &c.), ^ (q?^ or q?^) ^ «TtfprTc^»TTT»^ ^ 
(f otTT or rf?g5Tr) fT^^T ( <^">^ ' ^mi : or rf^fJ^Ml'^:) ^ (^T2^ or ^Z^i) ^K^' 
•^^|R<J^:. All those which are known simultaneously with any 
particular immediate antecedent of an effect (<d!r^t1^^<=fi^fHRM^c4' 
^TJiT^ II ^ftt^o II ) are prevented from becoming the cause of that 
effect, by the antecedent on whose knowledge, the grasp of these 
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things depends, e.g., drij'"^^i &c., which are known with f(9^ the 
antecedent of a qr, are prevented from becoming the cause of that 
'T?, by fT^. 

^ 'S^fPfT^* ^^ * (^?) srf^ w^ (srniTritTw) BT^^Rrrftrf^t. That 

which is known to be antecedent to the given effect, on being known 
as the antecedent of something else is BT^^^fRt^ with respect to 
that effect. As BTT^rfl" in the case of a ^7. If STfcfrr^ were the cause 
of qr, we must understand its character as such, viz , the SKTTopfrf- 
'^^^ of BTT^TRT' This, in the present instance, will be 34|«t)KU7» 
which, however, cannot become a irrJrT (see note No. 6), and cannot, 
therefore, be clearly grasped. We must, therefore, understand STToirF- 
^|r^ as ^5f^*r^ff^*K«Tc^ (^«f being the guna of an^RTO). Thus, 
as in trying to understand the nature of 3TnKT^, the supposed cause 
of 'Sp", we find it to be the antecedent of ^5f alone, we at once 
exclude it as BT^^WTf^TJ* from the category of causes contributing 
to the qr. So also the ^(^T^^P/df, &c. 

W^ ?rH (^^^^fff ) ^fiJfT^^ (f^rTfm'^PTCT) 34«.||3trrRrf^:. The 
effect in hand being producible by causes known to be sufficient and 
necessarily concomitant and antecedent in similar other effects, any- 
thing that chances ( with respect to the effect in hand ) to exist with 
these causes, is ST^^apTrf^^* With respect to a particular qr, we 
know that as in the case of other ghat as so in the case of this, 
^"^•*l^, &c., must be the sufficient and necessary causes. Now an 
ass chancing to be among these causes (being used for the pur- 
poses of fetching the clay and the like) is BT^^snTrf^TJ with respect 
to the ^^ in question, it being no more necessary to bring the clay 
on the bacl^of an ass than in the hands of a man. It may here be 
questioned that though thus a particular ass may be prevented from 
becoming the cause of a particular ^Ty is it not necessary that the 
ass-kind (i.e., some instrument of carrying the clay ) should be a 
cause of the ^Aai^a-kind in general ? The word pRrT in the defini- 
tion at once suggests a negative answer, inasmuch as ^ra*r?^ is 
wot an invariable antecedent oi^r[x^; ov, in other wordvS, it is not 
present at the place where the ^f(f^ is forming ( ofn^^Af )» at the 
moment iminediately antecedent (3Tsq^f^fm^oh|r^|«j-t^^H). If, how- 
ever, instead of this, the words 3^V^^ in the definition were made to 
refer to a thing belonging to a class other than the one implied by 
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the word girf" in tbe same, then n^*T^ can be shown to be 
ST^smrf^r^t but it will be impossible to understand how we can 
institute any comparison between the causes of effects, each be- 
longing to a different class ? Hence, says the text, ^rf^ M^illHI^I4«^? 
4^lir, <fcc. 

On careful examination it will appear that this kind of a^T^mr- 
ftff^ includes the first two : q^ BT^^TOTRrt^^ 'I^^ 

^w^f^^T?ifyifHk^ ^r^NpT^ ^"^^«iiR*H5:2rurftr^pi i 

qr^T^^qTicir^T ^ftrfr^e?T ^H^ llj^r^ll also B-gpR^TJ^^I^ ^ 

With the third kind of 3T^?Rnf^f^ in mind I am unable to 
perceive the usefulness of the word pRnT in the original definition 
of cRTTT, a^d would recommend this point to the consideration of the 
reader. It should finally be remembered that with so many kinds 
of ^T^^lf^f^ in hand, we shall find that every cRTTT which acts 
through o^imT will become BT^^^nrrRT^- The philosophers of this 
school, however, obviate this difficulty by ruling : o^mRT 5«jfi||K«fr 

36. ^c^H^ri cRt^ &c. =2lft»T^ i^WRi}^^^ ^^TT^ ^, <5e;c. For 

the kinds of ^H«ll^) and its meaning (see note No. 63). The words IT^^T- 

^f^ in the definition of an ^^^Hilf^'^iK^I mean HH^|^^«f«-M^ W^H[^^ 

^^H^(^^o cRT'*), the being in Samavdya relation. That, therefore, is 

an BT^Hirf^T-^inC^r, wliich is related by Samavdija with its ^ H^(f^qh ' fi"l 

C'ff', r[^^^^i^[t^, whicli is a cause of «(?, and which is related to the 

STOT^lf^^fT^T of qs", viz., fTrf by ^JT^TO, is the aTO H^tRlcMim of ^H". 

So also dr^^M is the 3T*> ^<> cause of Md^H* being related by ^T^TT^ 

with the ^nr^rf^Rfrrr ( of M^I^M , viz., qr), through its (qr^) BTPm 

(the tT^g) with which again it stands in ^T^nni^^. Here we 

observe that the existence of the 3TO«cFTT^ in a common object 

along with its effect, is either direct, or through the cause of that 

effect. In the first instance, f^g^NtT and qr, are both found to be 

related to ff^ by the same relation, viz., ^^T^RT ; but in the second, 

cng?5^, is found to be related to rf^, not with its effect qi-t^q, but 
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with the cause of that effect* viz., qr. Thus we find ^<:l«(|Rl«hli^l 
sometimes defined as ohl5["l chl<"lH ^T M^^lkH'SnSt ^R^^ ^EifiT ^fTTr^ 
il ?T** ^* II. 

37. The word ^^'m ?f^ STira^TTW refers to the word snipT in 
the definition SFrRiTT ST'TrT5. The Vaisheshikas accept only two 
STTPTs or instruments of right knowledge : sjc^TO and 94^HH ; the 
other two ^T*^ and 44HH deriving their validity, but from the 
second of the first two. The Nixtydyikas, on the other hand, hold all 
four to be good instruments of knowledge ; and the MimansaJcaa and 
the Feddntins add two more in the form of 3T^m^ and BT^MrtR^. 

38. The order of perception, established is this : ^TnTT "H^r 
S^^—IT <Pft^"l —^m^HiJ'f — tHf: JpHTO'^Rr. External objects come 
in contact with the various organs of sense, which come in contact 
with the mind, which in its turn is joined with the soul ; thus results 
N^^^JClR* Hence Ip^q^is defined as that which is produced by objects 
(3?^) coming in contact with (^f%^) the senses (^TH'^l). This 
sr^^ra is the instrument (cfTTT) of ip^wnr^TT— ^T^^I^ncrFf, ?[pHl^|tf^- 
P|€h^) being the s^rTTf^. In order to prevent the 3T^«Tr/^ of this 
definition to the direct perception of God, in Whose case no^fVfti||if- 
^ff^HF^ is supposed to be necessary, some argue that this definition 
does not imply if'^^^^TO', but is meant to describe M^^ or STpl^ or 
mortal perception only, ff^^ "^^irRefTH I ^^Mf N^lR: I ^^' 

^ff^Rpf : ?r$r^: I ?T^iF^ ^ sr?^T8j'T I Hj^^^^r^rrrnr 5"nn^ i 
^T3^%^K'Tr%f^2rnhn%5rr5^ I t ^'^gKSF^^s^mf&ftr^ ^'■ 

3 'T JFT^^rf^ I ^f^r '^ ^F^nr^^f^ ?7^^8rfH^ ^f^'^- 

ft^^rf^vrf^^^nf- I ^s^H^^^rf^ I f%f^oh<rH«ht^<^: I 

srrfir^: i f^ft T SjaHM^ i ^f ^ ^^\ t'eRrsR^awE'irf^ '^^- 

^^RPr^r^ I ^ErnrrsirrT^Pn^ (in the Mnhtdvali) ^\-\\^^{^^^r^ 

t^ ' ^i ' ^H^<4^ ; II f^o II Though by the words HP-ft^ltj^'Roh^ 
the writer implies an exclusion of af^jf^TRt* &c., the author of the 
Feddnta Paribhdshd, bearing in mind the circumstance that the Nai' 
ydyika calls 'R'^an Yf^[[«r) and that sr^^V^ to him is possible by such 
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"i^R^t^ as ^fPT^TWTT and others^ calls in question, and perhaps jastiy, 
the diyision of knowledge into iRintf a^d V^HM» &o. 

39. Fratyaksha is of two kinds : ^fft^iPT^ and Df^^HliF- That 
which arises from the relation of the qualifier and the qualified is called 
^R«h^ch>and that which respects no such relation is called f^f9^«^M^, 

f <f^l«hK**i^P*<I ^\A Plrt*^M«h^n All ^«ri^M«h4clH has to do with 
the thing and the form in which it is seen, whereas ^tf^oR^^TeVii^Fr 
not being of this kind is necessarily ST^f^^'i beyond the grasp of the 
senses, and hence indescribable. It is a kind of knowledge wherein 
there is an unbroken consciousness of the thing itself^ e.^., ^z or 
^f?^, &c. It is thus of the form ^z or the form ^Z^ or the like, 
but not of the form f^ M^ltjf^Al^^^ Md^«m^K«l)^, &c. It cannot be 
maintained that such Plf$«h^M'«hJclH does not exist, for if it were so, 
one rising fix)ni sleep (which is supposed to obliterate all previous 
knowledge) will not recognise a ^JT without having previously (in 

his mind, in the form of ?grpinT)j the Pn^eh<ri|chscUH""'*l*^^> ^^® form 
which the substance presented possesses, and is, therefore, at once 
recognised as a ^ — all R[R|^<IR — formal knowledge—being in this 
theory dependent on the f^^M*1^IH — the knowledge of the form. For 
further discussion about the ^f]^ (connotation and denotation) of words 
in this connection see note No. 55. Compare with this view of Rf^- 
<ffV4ch^ i H the Veddntic view fHf^<ht^4»ti<tlljigiH l RM4t^^l4<M€j| ^t- 

40. In every act of direct perception the oSinK is, as we have 
seen, the fTH^I^^Pl«ff^« But as everything, which is the object 
of direct perception, is not always in immediate contact with the 
sense of perception, the s^CTTIT in acts of mf^Tofv ( i.e., produced by 
external senses) jp^V^ is assumed to be of six kinds. Perception (I) 
by actual contact, as the sight of a jar, &c.; (2) by being, in ^ni^RT 

"with that which is in direct contact (ij^*rh), as the grasp of the^wwa, 
hanna^ orjdtiol a substance; (3) by being in ^nHW .with that 
which is already in ^*<^li| with the thing in direct contact, as of the 
jdti 5pr^ and ^^c^ ; (4) by simple ^r*nn^, as of ^T^; (^) l>y heing 
in ^PT^rni with that which is grasped by ^PT^RTj as ^ns^T^ J and lastly 
^y (^) adjectival relation, as of ^^H^T^C and SPTR". Inasmuch as ^HT^Pl 
and BT^rn" are not capable of being directly observed, we perceive them 
only in the form of an adjective qualifying the thing of which one 
or both of them are predicated ; thus ff Al^lilH^r^)!^^ is equal to 
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^•f^STTTT^WNrrf^rfl^or ff ^H ^nfttr is equal io NdHNr^f^Hpl^^. 
lb is farther easy to observe that the adjecKve may at times qaalify 
the instrament of knowledge ( ^f^^T ), as in the case of the cog- 
nition of ^v^^H^l^i or ^T^fPTH' ( for IT^ is cognizable' by the ear 
alone, and it stands to the ear in ?7>T?r^ relation); or the object in 
direct contact with the instrament of knowledge ( fT^^^H^ )> as 
in thecaseof^nr^iWror ^yr^TT. ^PfT^spf^ ^nWRHP^ "^tf^- 

f^^M"l«1^l I cRtII" <a^l*IHI^: Mir^^3^WT^^ff^ttTT?RT I 

^m*^ ^TTPTT^vg i j aTi^ftA l M^ r d^ r rrmf^ RrtrrTtTT ^Ir^ m 

II J^fJT* II 

41. Intheir^infr called STT^f^Tcir (not cognised by the external 
senses) or mental^ the ^iH^h^ which is the instrament is of three 
kinds : (1) ^<TF«r<7^[rT, (2) ^TPPTO^, (3) ^^nOT^- ^1F5* ?TO^ 



^«ff5?R^5^ > i* ir R<:dgfit^^ < ^^cfi ^T tf^ OT^t ^^ 1^ ?nr 5crr^ >i^ 
B^TT^rsfw l%^«rr^^^5T ^ r *i i ^^RM^4^ wv^ sr^^mf^rtt^wf ^^^ii 

^rfif© If. The (menta]) perception of all that is the sabstratam 
of a particular ^TRPTi follows immediately upon the comprehension 
of that ^rnrr^* in having therefore a knowledge of the whole class 
to which an object directly cognised belongs, the ^Nri is ^TTTT^- 
t^^9^, viz., that whose r^9^ is a ^TF'C. We see v^ at a particular 
place, and though the ft'^^iC here is the yjH, the Vf^fklK is ^'T^j the 
required ^TPfF^T, through the comprehension whereof everything 
which is the 9fHnr of >jpr^, viz., ^ in general, is at once cognised* 
The 6«irq.K in this ^^^^, therefore, is the Wn^^RWITT— ^1^. 
About the physical instruments which are rendered capable of cog- 
nising objects in any one of these three ways, opinions are divided. 
The old school (^ipfRrf^^O holds that the perception produced by 
these is capable of being produced by anyone of the six senses ; where- 
as later writers hold, and perhaps correctly, that it is the mind alone 
that becomes the instrument, (2) By the ^TPTT^IPr^^ is pro- 
duced through the mind a knowledge of all objects which are the sub- 
ject thereof; e.ff., the imaginary forms of a poet's fancy. So also, 
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in the perceptioo, this oinfcinent is fragrant, the knowledge of the ab- 
stract — ^ffr^ — is produced by this 9*R4)4 ; for as ^ff^ is not percep- 
tible by the eye (^i({i4)'^> it being no substance or ^ITff^ or BT^^ 
&c.) it cannot be cognizable by the ^^rfT^nnnr or ^"^TK^Ff^RnTT^T^ 
ifR^^ « The diflference between jjtHr^<H"l and ^HH f ^-^t^tH^ <j'P > q|i4 
lies in the fact that the one leads to a perception of the thing itself 
and the other to a perception of the substratumof that thing. ^TRP^* 

^ ^ne^ ir^r^rf^: ll SWr^ W (3) By the j)4|^ N^^HcfT ^ ( ^ | 4|;»f|r 

produced in the Togin, the direct perception of all knowable things. 

42. Having described the two kinds of oi|rm^ or <jp|ch4 as the 
means through which the senses perceive objects, the author takes 
up the original M^^i^^M (^^ R^TM'i &o.) ; and divides it into six 
classes according as the thing perceived belongs to the class of things 
cognizable by any one of the senses. 

43, If JTF^ and the other senses were really the BTONrrT^nTT 
of the various perceptions of tt^^T) &c., the ?r'^ of a T^ifl^ as well as 
of a jewel must be cognizable by fff^. This, however, is not possible, 
for the rule of perception is that ^T^t &o., become amenable to the 
senses only when they are found in the same place as dimension 
(H^THMHM \ m^i}n\ ')i and are developed (^^)> The smell in the- 
atom is not co- existent with dimension, for atomic combinations 
begin to assume any visible dimension only from the s^TTSff and 
upwards ; that in the jewel is not developed. 

So also in the case of ^T^, though S4(«hKI, the generating cause, 
is everywhere, the sound is not heard by us from wheresoever it 
may be produced. Sound produced by the beating of a drum at 
some distance is heard only wben it is transmitted to the portion of 
BflchUI intercepted in the ear, by what is called the ^R|^<'^.«-^|€| 
(=: the argument or analogy of a wave propelling a wave. As one 
wave in the ocean drives fortb another, till the first and all in 
succession reacb the shore, so one sound propels another in the 
great ocean of 9TT«inTr, till the first and all successive sounds reach 
the ear and become cognizable), or the eh^H^nt^ch*-^!^ (= the argu^ 
ment or analogy of Kadamba buds. No sooner does rain water 
touch the closed buds of a Kadamha tree, they open on all sides at 
once. Some say the buds of the Kadamba, whenever they open, 
put forth their petals on all four sides at once. In both the ideas 
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the point is the simultaneity of the process. Just as these buds 
open at once or put forth petals on all sides immediately, so on the 
production of sound its forms, so to speak, branch off on all sides to 
the ear which can cognise them). 

Leaving the gunas and the rule of their perception, the author 
comes to the dravyas, and the rule of their perception. He con- 
cludes that of the six senses, ^fj^y T^^ and %fnr are not capable of 
apprehending any dravya : whereas ^f^^, c^c^ and HT^are. That 
dravya which has dimension, as well as developed form, is capable of 
being cognised by the eye. So also, mutatis mutandis^ of the skin. 
Hence the UtRt — ft<»^<4, &c., sr^ and the other ^w»a« enumerated be- 
come cognizable by the eye or the skin, according as they stand by 
ilH^I^ in some proper Jfsn", e.e., JC^ amenable to the senses, as also the 
^*<<H I ^ and BWn* of each. 4)^ 1 ^ 1 together with its gunas, &c., is 
cognised by the mind. The rule, therefore, is : that organ of sense 
which cognises anything, cognises its ^|HI<-^, ^T^TPT and ST^rn' as well. 

44. Anwndna is the karana of ^^7^f<i or inference, and it takes 
the form of the generalisation ^if^ ^f^oj| | tj| . o^|i.^ is a term which 
covers a smaller area than its correlative o^ns R' . as in the present 
instance ^*r, whose ^^m«h is ^rft*. The expression y^ ^fi,'^W'^» 
therefore, means that ^ is constantly and invariably accompanied by 
fire, i.e., they are related as cause and effect ; or there exists a 5^r% 
between the two. ^^n^ generally corresponds to the middle term of 
a syllogism and s^rrT«fi to the major, these being respectively called 
^ or ^ETTT^ and ^ETT^^. Now, when ^TJ^TFT is said to be the harana, 
the fry^pnTT^ or ^<fli(ft^^.H<HAl > as it is here described, becomes 
the ^nii. qrnr^ is often described as oiTfr^i^Rl^Hi^^rll^R T^r- 
^^ly and it takes the form ^f^oi(|t^v;«ic(H€|4j. q^ is the thing 
about which something is to be proved; and corresponds to the 
minor term of a syllogism. q^[T>7^ is the quality of the TO", as >JiT of 
the mountain on which it is seen. The TOnT'fefr* therefore, is in the 
^- ^Hf f H^w is the q'^Tf^TTTTRi hut it hardly assists us to the last 
inference, till we know that this ^ which the mountain pbssesses, 
is constantly accompanied by fire. Thus the iprpT of the 'TOVT^fn' must 
be qualified, must be invariably accompanied, by a knowledge of the 
relation between ^ and ^rflc, or by the knowledge of the ^B^nfit of 
the two. It will, however, not do to know that WT which has a s^nfH' 
with ^fft" is on the 'TO', for, to produce the required inference, the 
remembrance — y^ has oinfli with ^f^, must be almost simultaneous 
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with the apprehension of the existence of ^ on the moantaiu. 
Hence ^n r fft^ftlS (and not «?rmJl^Rl51HI or Prf^) TOT MHVi l jdlH 
*ra''T^:- f^^ or sign means the same thing as ^, and this kind 
of T^PT^ is often called fty^pRTTlJ or ^cfhr^^^^pr^. It is 

further explained how this T^PpSt is the third. The first step in the 
process of constructing the syllogism is the ascertainment of the major 
premis, in the form A is B : wherever there is smoke, there is fire. 
This is ascertained by observing the freqaent concomitance of ^ and 
^^ as in a cooking-room &c. When smoke is seen at some place, 
as on a hill^ this generalisation at once comes up to the niind, in 
connection with that smoke. This is the second step. The third 
consists in asserting, this hill has smoke which has s^lfSr witli fire. 
It should be remembered that the apprehension of smoke ^and the 
remembrance of the ^rflt are both acts, as it were, of one conscious- 
ness, as explained above. The syllogism being thus complete, the 
inference follows. Thus Anumiti is the knowledge of the ff^:j(^ 
through the f^y, which means that which has a^rf^ and 'nfTT'frn"* 
Taking the f^y to be ajT> in ordgr to be able to infer ^^ ( ff^J^) 
we must know that there is a constant concomifcance between ^H 
and ^flc (5i8nf&), and that the ^ is on the mountain ('W^'ftrr)- 

Thus 3T3Prt% is ^^irr*nF«f mFJjjcimh. 

The important step in every syllogism is the establishment of the 
major premis or b^iff^ by a series of observations (3J?^TO") ; the form 
in which we may afterwards cast our reasoning to ascertain whether 
any particular instance is included in the generalisation, being but a 
secondary process. It is very appropriately remarked : " when there- 
fore we conclude from the death of John and Thomas and every 
other person we ever heard of, in whose case the experiment had 
been fairly tried, that the Duke of Wellington is mortal like the rest, 
we may indeed pass through the generalisation all men are mortal 
as an intermediate step, but it is not in the latter half of the pro- 
cess, the descent from all men to the Duke of Wellington, that the 
inference resides. Tiie inference is finished when we have ' asserted 
that all men are mort>al. What remains to be performed afterwards 
is merely deciphering our own notes" — Mill's Logic, Vol. T., p. 214. 
Also '^ the reasoning lies in the act of generalisation, not in inter- 
preting the record of that act, but the syllogistic form is an indis- 
pensable collateral security for the correctness of the generalisation 
itself" — p. 225. Hence it is plain that the knowledge of the ^^ in 
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the form of the <TfTT^ described before is the real inference. The 
Naiyayika syllogism is generally stated in a form divested of the 
petitio jprincipii which the western form of syllogism is supposed to 
involvje. When it is stated 7f^ ^nr ^*IH^ W^rft'S^T 'IfPT^s we 
plainly have the major premis divested of the fallacy. ^' In the arga- 
ment which proves that Socrates is mortal one indispensable part 
of the premis will be as follows, * my father, and my father's father, 
A, B, C, and an indefinite number of other persons were mortal,' 
which is only an expression in different words of the observed fact 
that they have died. This is the major premis divested of the 
petitio principii, and, cut down to as much as is really known by 
direct evidence"— 'Vol. I., p. 232. And, lastly, it may be remarked 
tbat the form of syllogism under consideration is neither entirely 
deductive nor inductive, but combines both the processes together, 
for it is inductive inasmuch as it gives the very steps by which 
the major premis has been arrived at, and deductive inasmuch as 
it applies this generalisation to a case in hand. 

45. The question of arriving at a generalisation evidently involves 
the whole theory of causation. It will be interesting, therefore, to 
observe what rules the ancients have laid down for carrying on the 
process of induction, and with what success. A s^nflT is defined as 
ars^rPr^ Rft^lH I H l f^ ry^r^— the ^ HM II ^cfii"^ (constant concomi- 
tance — of the ^ and ?En^^), without .variation (o^ZTpt^^) in any single 
instance. The same is defined by Gangesho-pddhydi/a, after rejecting 
the five «jfqr^nW^8 (J ) .^rT^^PTT^ffffrn^- (2) m^^ f^^H r^^^^TT^- 
f fPrT^^. (3) ^r^iT^tMf;i 4) Pl <^l^^f^ l 4 PfWr*TRrf ^cfciuj|^ . (4) 3ET^. 

?7^rr*^rRr^^fvrOT^«ii^fi41Pi^^«. (5) 5rr^^«ii-*ir|fTi^^H, as ^^^^rr- 

fR^^ c7^^^4i«^€| : II sft^o II This sort of constant invariable con- 
comitance is found in all good^gs, as in smoke proving the existence 
of fire. This concomitance is proved by 3^5=^ and s^rffft^ in the 
form A is, where B is ; A is not where B is not, or B is not where A 
is not ; answering to Mill's Inductive Methods of Agreement and 
Difference. The concomitance (^f^^lT) 5W ^H^'^lf^'- must, how- 
over, be established not only by instances corroborating the assertion, 
but also by showing that \|it is not at any place where fire is not 
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(s«rf*r^lTPTnr). AU good ^3, as has been said beforei are of this 
kind; bat a bad one is not such, e,g.y if smoko be inferred fron ^fl;* tl-e 
^ — ^Hl" will be a bad one ; for the concomitance of fire and smoke 
can be shown to be broken (s^rfJpnr) in the case of a heated ball of 
iron. Hence in arriving at a 5«j|tlr, we require the ^r^^fT^ITT with * 
(^?t^^ ) fche o^Tpt^nTPTR^rpT. ^pTBTfi: or variation means the 
existence of the ^ at a place where the ^T^^ is not. As on this 
being known it becomes impossible to assert a general rule of causa- 
tion, it follows that the absence of this s^Pj^K' is a cause in the 
assertion of a ^mflr< But over and above this there must be an 
ascertained concomitance of the ^TP-^ and ^ as shown before. Thus 
this concomitance, assisted by, or accompanied with, a knowledge of 
the absence of any variation, is the instrument of establishing 
a gemeral rule of causation (smfH")- 

46. If we are sure that there is fire on the mountain we do not 
undertake the trouble of proving it to ourselves ; but we may still do 
so, if, in order to convince some one, we desire to demonstrate the 
existence of fire. Hence in the case of proving something of another 
thing, two things become necessary ; the doubt as to the relation 
between the two ; and the desire to ascertain the relation (whether 
previously ascertained or not). Now qi^ is the thing of which some- 
thing is to be predicated, i.e., whose relation with the W^^ is to be prov- 
ed. This can happen only if the ^n*-^ is not known to be with the q^ ; 
so also can it take place whenever we want to demonstrate the isolation. 
In order that TOrTT may be found in a thing there should be an absence 
of ^n^^cT«fV^, which (f^V^^n?) again must be accompanied by the 
absence of the desire to demonstrate. If there is ^TT^^rf^^W no inference 
can proceed, and even if there is ^TT^^lPWT the inference can proceed 
if there is ^T^f^tc^; so the ^TT^^T^V^ must be accompanied by the 
absence of ^^p > ctif to prevent the inference from taking place. When, 
therefore, the inference does take place, there is an absence of ^T!^^- 
f^V^ accompanied with 3T5pr5^nPn[? i.e., qWTT is BT^ft^lf^i^l^Rl- 
g^rn -^V ^ M I^: or in the words of the Bijpikd RlMIMRiml^i^^^t^^' 

compare also: RlNiMf^MlRi^RT^igT^^M^W ' TORff tTfTJ TOf: I ftW- 

>Tftwnipr T 'WfTT pRiPr ftwn?^^ mh^iV^^h *)M r :i*iM i si 1 wr ^ 
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47. The ^e^M or middle term employed in proving an inference 
is one of three kinds : ^q-r^f^^Tj ^^fysqfr^gifl' or H^^^^f^f^C^. 
That hetu which has an Anvaya-vyapli only, is %^<4IH4)* S{«-^^ 
is an asseriion of the concomitance of the ^ and the ^TF*^^, and s^j- 
fffl:^!? means an assertion of the same between the ^n^-^^TT^ ?.nd 
^^^1^. ^4H^ corresponds to the A proposition of western Logic in 
the form All A is B, which in conversion takes the form All not — B 
is not— A, corresponding to the zia^^^ enunciated here. In a %Wt^- 
w^^ \ hetUy it is possible to express the premis with the result of pre- 
vious induction only in the form All A is B, and not in the form All 
not — B is not— A, for, in the example, examined in the text, not — B 
is not capable of comprehension, and, therefore, cannot become the 
subject of predication. It will further be clear that from this view of 
these three kinds of asserting the s^TTnTp we can arrive at something like 
the modes or moods and figures of western logic. These three, in fact, 
are the ways of ascertaining the relation of cause and effect between 
any two given things, the test being, that the one is where the other 
is, and the second is not where there is not also the first, in the form 
^T^ ^^ ^T^^ rT^rfiT: (3?^?^^); ^^ ^^ifJl'frf*^ fT^ rnr >^^ft JTT^fT 
(^^rfS^)- As with a %^?7r5=^f^5 it is not possible to prove the 
inference by a s^rf^^^T^inf^, so with a %^5Zif?|^|%|g, it is not pos- 
sible to deduce the conclusion through an ^^iqufff^. Though in 
a %^r^2rfrfTf% inference, we may, unlike the ^^T^^^^f^, bo able to 
enunciate the ^T^^^^rf&i we cannot corroborate it by any instances 
supporting the generalisation ; for all the things upon which we 
can draw for' an instance are, in the example given in the text, 
placed under the category of q^. For an ST^^f^T^f^'^'fg it is 
easy, to find both kinds of o^nf^T as in the case of inferring ^fg* from 
vjjf. From an examination of these two kinds of propositions, the 
nature of 3?^^^ and o€|Tr|<cf7 is explained in the following two coup- 
lets. That which precedes, viz., that which begins the proposition 
with ^nr ^'T is called sin^; and that which folio ws, viz., concludes the 
proposition just with tT^f rllT is called ^rT^R". Hence in an 3T^?^^^nT% 
the ^T^y or the f^ becomes the s^nrc^, and the ^TT^^ the cs^PT^ ; 

whereas in a s^imX'* «>^l% ^rT^^PTR becomes the sin"^ (distributed : 
minor term), and <HIHHIHI^ the <»^rH7. 
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4 NOTES. 



48. An ^TT^s'rt^^ftr^i 1*1 order to bo good, must satisfy 
five conditions: "(1) The being on tbe Faksha ; and (2) also on the 
Sapaksha, or that the relation of the ^IT^ with which, is already 
demonstrated. (3) The not being found (•ZTPrfrTO at a place where 
the ^rP'^ is not (^q^). (4..) The being the subject (ft^^) of an 
sfifrf^fl^R i-e,y the knowledge that the concomitance between the 
^rr^^ a^d ^, is not shown to be inconstant by any other Pramdna as 
in the hetmbhdsa called Trf^i {^'ide Note No. 53) » (5) The being not 
opposed by another inference in which the ^ff^^ 's shown by another 
/istu, to be absent from the TO", (vide Note No. 52). The different 
names given to these five are, thus, explanatory of themselves. It 
will be seen similarly that in a ^f?^f RT inference the third condi- 
tion cannot be fulfilled, because the f^^^ is not known ; and that in 
a %^r9o8|fflXf«h inference the second condition cannot be satisfied, 
there being no ^TTOT* 

49. The having the property of being the subject of that know- 
ledge which interferes with the inference, or any of its subordinate 
instruments is the characteristic (^TTrf^«=^MII^^*T ^TPTF^I: 0.) of a 
helvdbhdsa ; and that which has this characteristic is a ketvdbhdsa. 
In order that an inference should become vitiated by a fallacy it 
must be shown that some ^TMI^^IH is directly opposed to the con- 
clusion in hand, e.ff, in the instance yfr ^tlT'n^* ^^^ I'^^PTT^ will 
be the right contradictory knowledge ]^ ^^SPTr^^pT. Buf it musfc 
be noticed, at the beginning, that the word ^c^^fra" is capable of a 
double interpretation. (1) I^^RT^FrT fRf f c^PTT^ ^ frT^: I 

(2) ^^KiHi'Hr t ^^^rrar w^lHm m \ ^H\ ^rw^^x^fk^: i j^ff ^^- 

rfrt^<> II. Hetvdbhdm, therefore, is (1) that false hetu which looks 
like a true one ; or (2), the fault in the hetu used in the inference in 
question, as, in the instance, analysed above. Accepting the second 
explanation of a hetv&bh'Ua, ifc will be necessary to examine in each 
instance how and where in an inference the fault occurs. As in 
many of the hetvdbhdsas, especially those which proceed from the 
^^tPT'^C of the hetu ( as ^^{^^^TK, f^W^f STP«r'5[rf%^ ), the part 
directly affected by the VfH rcHcft'^PTT^^ is not the conclusion, but 
the qRTf^i we have the words 3T5T^?f<ti<:*i"ir«-^rii, &c,, in the 
definition. Again, the word 537^ in the definition must be under- 
stood to mean ^T^TR? JcTr-T* otherwise any Bsprq'nfs^r'T niay be brought 
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to oppose an inference, e.g.^ if to show tlie invalidity of the infer- 
ence T^rft" ^firnr'T, which is good, the j^Tf required were not ^Jtrpf, 
any ^TI<^«h^H snch as ^k^ ^ ^ft^TT^, will serve to undo au 
otherwise valid conclnsion. 

^^[H^W ftr* ^o II' The hetvdbhdsa called ^TS^rf^t^f^ (accompanied by 
a s^lPr^re of the ^), is one of the three described farther on. Sadha- 
rana, (i.e., common, that in which the hetu is common to the 5^^ as 
well as PTT^), is that wherein the hetu is found both in the ^TT^ and 
f^q^. In the illustration q-ffft" ^^Pf ^'j the t^— ^f^T — is found in 
places where the ^S^ — ^^s not, as a heated ball of iron. Thus 
it is found in ^^[^p^ ( things with ^jjr, a cooking-room, &c.), as 
well as in f^HM (heated ball of iron), which latter circumstance 
constitutes the B^p^f^TIT, whose absence is always necessary in esta- 
blishing a s^rrfir (^^^^TKlTRf^ <fec.). Thus the ScfPT of fire being 
in a place where there is no smoke, prevents the apprehension of 
the o^lf^ through showing a s^lPt^TT in the hetu. Again, because, 
in the assertion Socrates is immortal, for he is a being, we find 
being in constant concomitance with mortals as well as immortals 
we at once perceive that the inference is a fallacy arising from 
the assumption of a false premis, the %?^PTr^ consisting of the 
^Wnf^TTT in the form of the s^rf^^f^ of the middle term — being. 

In Asddliurana (uncommon, «.e., not common, the hetu being in 
the paksha alone), the hetu is not found either in the ^TTO" oi' the 
f%q^, bat in the q^ only. If we say ^«f is R"^^, because it has 
^•^[c^, we at once perceive that ^ns^'T is a f^^ which has no s^TT^ 
or no f^T^, it being confined to the q^ alone. This being ascertain- 
ed, it is impossible for the inference to proceed even an inch beyond 
the mere assertion of the relation between ^n**^ and ^5^c^. We 
cannot, here, assert the BT^^^s^nf^ of ^fSf 5^ and f^^c^, for ^5^^ 
is not to be seen in any place with plR^PT (^TT^)* What is, then, 
possible is only a <»^RRcho^||H* Inasmuch, however, as there is no 
3??^^, we see, that ^I^^ is o^frf ( turned off, absent) from all its 
^PT^. Then, by the rule, that hetu which is absent from a thing with 
certain attributes, establishes the absence of these attributes at the 
place where it is found, we at once perceive that ^H"*^^ which is o^rffTT 
from its ^PT^, **.e., fH^ things, must prove the absence of f^^c^c^ 
viz., a^fHc^c^ at the place where it is found, /.e., in ^T*^. Turning, 
again, to the S5Tf%^Sfr«^m%'-^rW PT^'P* TD^ rPT ^^^^rf^rT— we see 
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that^Sf^ is siTTfTf from ^r^^^PTTr (ft'W)* By applying tlie 
said rule, we find fPRTc? to prove ^nr^ ( P>^^^M I ^I*< I <I ) in ^T^. 
Thus f%^?r^ as well as ^R^i|(4 can be shown to be in fX^ from 
the hetu ^«fc7. Bat as the existence of a thing and its ^T^^ is not 
possible in the same place, at the same time, the assertion of the 
s^nft" of ^fS^?^ and Rr^^p^, becomes impossible from our conscious- 
ness of this knowledge. Hence ^1«^^ being confined to in«f alone, 
can prove nothing with respect to ^T^, except, at best, a doubt as 
to its relation with frf^c?f or a^^^^. Here evidently the argu- 
ment is vitiated by the assumption of a false premis embodying the 
relation of ^f*^ and f^JR^, the hetvdbhdsa being the ^jU^ of the im- 
possibility of Rr^^t^, and arPlT^r^ co-existing (f^njfrer^^r^f^f^-. 

Amipasamhari. ( non-inclusive : not including or having even a 
single ^q^ or RrWto assist either conclusion) is that which embraces 
every known thing in the q"^^ and leaves no room for the corro- 
boration of a general rule of causation by proper illustrations. It is 
here impossible to find any place independent of the q^, where 
the relation between the hetu and sddhya can bo observed, and 
the observation turned to any account. If we say the creation is an 
illusion, because it is momentary, wo at once perceive that it is im- 
possible to find the relation between momentariness and illusion, there 
being no instance either positive or negative for making the obser- 
vation, because we know of nothing besides creation : the fc^PTra" 
consisting in the knowledge that the ^'^ is connected neither with 
.any positive, nor negative instances, (^rf^^^f^l ^ ^ I M ^ ^^ f^^^T^FT t ? 

Both in BT^nrp^T and ^TJ'TOf 1% the relation of the ^f^^ and q*^ 
is at once made extremely doubtful, and, therefore, they look mofe 
like one and the same form of fallacy than two different ones. The 
point of distinction between the two must, however, be carefully, 
noted. In ^T^^rT, though the ^J^IT^'^ is found in many places 
besides the q^, the |'5 is not found with it ; whereas in 3T5^^frtr 
neither the 531^^ nor the ^ are to be found in any place except 
the q^. 

As further interesting illustrations of <:||V:]|<u| and 3T^r>?m'>- 
we may examine the nature of 3TMo2(rR^ and ^T^rfH". In the 
definition J\t\ 4lF^:^^« we evidently have a ^ common to the 
^TT^ {'fn) as well as the flrq^ (^^lv<4^0- Hence all definitions 
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which inclade something more than the thing defined are cases of the 
hetvdbkdsa called ^rn^TTT. Again, in ift"*- ^frf^fT^^ we have a case 
of aTOPTTTT. We see an only black-brown cow, or a collection of 
snch cows, and say gRftr^?^ is accompanied by ^f|T^, which is evident- 
ly false, for cftPtt^^ being confined only to the individual or indivi- 
duals seen proves nothing with respect to that individual or indivi- 
duals. We cannot say '^^ chH)^^ rpST 'fr?^^ : there being no other 
instance (^TW) than the one in question (which we must suppose to 
include all cases of ehRf^l). Thus ^rf^t^^^ being 6g| r f ' Ti from all its 
^n^s (things with a\\^ as red and white and other cows,) proves 
ift^^TJTH" in the q^ by the rule ^ ^T7^ s^JTf^- 4fc. Again, applying 

the 5?rt%^ro?m^— ^^ «fr^ iTTRff ^^ sjrf^tm Ti^ vm ^^^, we 

learn that chD^^i is olII^-H from ^Tt^^PTTT, and, therefore, -proves 
by the same rule, ^pi^Hf^HI^ or iflR^ in the TO". Thus ift^ and 
^Pk^HI^, two contradictory things, being proved in the q^, at the 
same time, it is impossible for the ^-cffl^t^^ to accomplish any- 
thing. Hence all cases of BT^s^rrf^ or definitions, which are too nar- 
row, fall under B^^IMIIH* 

All these three fallacies are different forms of what in Western 
Logic may be called the fallacies of false induction, leading to the 
assumption of a false premis. That smoke is a necessary effect of fire, 
that eternity is dependent on the possession of the quality of sound, 
and that being capable of observation is connected with eternity are 
all conclusions more or less viscious in themselves, being arrived at 
by imperfect induction, and ct priori reasoning. 

51. Virrudha (or opposed) is that hetu, which is o^nTT by (t.e., 
which has o^nTH" with) not as usual the ^^[^^y but the ar^n^ of the 
^rn^* Pratipaksha ( rival ) is that keiu which proves in the same 
qr^, the ST^rn* of the ^[^^ of another ^, Satpratipaksha ( with 
rival ) is that which has U SlfcTTO", «»^-> which has a ketu establishing 
a ^r*^ the 3T*rnr whereof is shown in the same thing, by an- 
other heiu. Though in both these, the hetu proves the ST^TTT of the 
^17%.^, the difference between the two lies in the fact that in the first 
this ar^TT^ is proved by ihe same ^, whereas in the second it is 
proved by another. The knowledge that in f^^^' the littu is always 
s^ l H by* the ^rn^IPTIT constitutes the fc^HK^ which prevents the 
inference. The hetvdbhdsa in ^^xyfrTW is plain enough. Some, more- 
over, maintain that- in f^;g[ there is always a o^rffftcffoqifH' which 
constitutes the «l|V:|^Hi and in ^tlri^TO" it is only an d^i^^b^ff^ that 
8 
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does the same. For, in srt 'Tft^TOir^ML(=='fft^iiri5^^ being an 
instance of the fault of a definition, called iT^EhTY )> Ctqft^^ieq is 
concomitant not with ift^ but ifl^TPrnr, and, therefore, the S|T^^«-M^- 
^PTFJ^rPT is the cirf^l^^nnni^— IHT ^D^I^ni^M^^^^mi^HPT: 
i.e., «J^ ^it^ H^*^l4i<^ TTfer- The 9T^irs^% constituting the 
I^TPTr^ in ^SifcTT^, is plain enough. 

Again \Hh^ differs from W^IT^ inasmuch as in the former there 
is an actual consiAnt c^nfiir of the ^ with ^n^irPTn', whereas in the 
latter there is only a iflHI«llf^4i<"^ of the two. In other words, the 
f 5 in ^fm<'^ is found at places^ where there is an ^IHTT of the ^n^^i 
but in f^TF^ it is found exclusively in places where there is ST^TH' of 
the ^n^) and has therefore a c^nf^ with the ^fT^^IHT^* 

52. That which has the characteristio of being the subject of 
such knowledge as interferes directly with the 'npi^i is called 
mUa^ (disproved, false). It is of three kinds: (1) STpnTff^TS) (2) 
^^Mlf^^f (3) <»^I^4c^|/m4. That which has for its q^, a thing 
possessed of a distinctive characteristic, which is fictitious, is (^led 
Sfnnnf^r^y or that whose substratum is false. In the illustration 
the TOT is TTTRf^F^j «»^., ^lf^«^ having the distinctive character- 
istic of being in TRT^. T'pft^T^ must therefore be co-existent and 
co-extensive with s^iR*-^^ ; or in the language of the book must be 
the H^^&f^ of wf^FT^. But as the BTT^S^T^ bere is a mere 
fictioiv> there is an BT^ff^ of the ^Rfrir^^^^ch in the TOT, which is 
therefore TO"^Tr^^f ^^TT^^T'''. Thus the conviction ^<M?^ TTft- 
V:^ TT^ being once established, the HilHAi--ti<H<^«I^^I^^Kni«^^- 
^TSTTlKft''^ — cannot stand, the tt^TRra" consisting of the said con- 
viction. BTpT^nf^ff^ or the characteristic of an. BTnc^TITO^ is other- 
wise thus defined. ^TP M^ l f^T^^ 1^ TOt< l ^-ft^1«hR<^ : U ^ft^^ 1 1 

f^« ^^ W TOdN^'fe<;ci r f^aM<H l faf^ : II ^^^ ^^ II 

¥4I^HlRlf^ ffalsity of the very form) otherwise called ^c^ftrfsft 
is that ^5 which is the respondent of the BTHPf in the TO" ; or as 
Nilakantha defines it in more simple language, the absence of the 
Ijin the TO". (^^^rqrRTI^V T^ f?^^^:). ^R" «r^ |^K«n^ IT^ 

fr^: I qdi^i^i^H I^Tni^'w T^ T^T^ Jil^^wrR^ ii ^« ii. 

>^l^^^qiKI ^ (the nature of the sirnT-t^-being false) is that hetu 
which is possessed of the BT^nT of that which is the ^f^^^M^d^<^* 
The o^|c^ in the illustration is vjiT and its ST^^STf^ ^s cfTr^H^^^- 
As it is impossible for smoke to be of gold, the cf^fT^ iudioated in the 
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text 18 rendered invalid by tbe knowledge of this impossibility ; for 
such aqn'r^ is dependent ( »l1<nf^<<( l < ^) on the relation of qTr^g'TT- 
ipq* with ^, in order to constitute the latter into a comprehensible ^5. 

53. That which has for its TO" a thing with the spiT^ of the predi- 
cated ^rn^ is called wrf^ (contradicted). This, however, is distin. 
guished from ^TOftlTO' by the fact that in this the BT^rnr of the W^^ is 
shown by another inTTT, and not by another ^. The direct know^ledge 
(tJ)!<hqhP>l'4^ = M^^<MH*t l) of the absence of a thing being always a bar 
in the way of asserting the possession of that thing by something 
else, no inference can be drawn after knowing (by f^^si^in*) that 
there is no ^15^^ in fire. The two other ^^^RRf s in which the 
inference is directly vitiated are ^T^TWrTT and f^W^ ; and these are 
different from ^tf^ by the circumstance that in the one the ^ 
is neither in the ^TW nor in the f^^T^, which here is not the case ; 
and that in the other the WfT has a direct c^nf^ with the ^l(Hm of the 
^ffi.^, whereas here there is nothing of the kind. 

Compute on the hetvdbhdsaa: ^f^frTT: ^l^^i ^^ jfri^^ ^ ^^nt^- 

All the hevdbhdsas, which appear more or less to be fallacies of 
induction, may thus be summarised: — 

< f ^n^TTTT— (t5 common to 5^rTO and 

I ^rgprefrft— (ta in f^ alone). 

^ f WWirftrff— (TO" false ). 

THTO. < ^^iCTrftrS— (f3 not in fw). 

(^raT^^fTT-lt^ not in ^q^ oif^w). 
1%;^— (I5 in ^TTWWFr alone). 
5ETOftrW-(^rrwiprr^ proved by an- 

-— other t3). 

irrf^W— (^TT^^^rnrnr F^ved by another 
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54. li is qaesfcloned why a ^Trf^^itS ^ not considered in the 
hetvdbhdaaa, for 9^7^%, or accident, is also a fealt in the I5. This, 
however, is not done in this book ( though some like the Tarka- 
aamgraha treat of a ?ft<nf^^^ under ci|rc9CTf%V) for an ^qrf^ 
does not, like the rest of the t^^^TPTRT^i directly invalidate the infer- 
ence or any subsidiary member thereof. How then is the argument 
(proving the direct cognizability) of ?|l^ (from the|g -i( Wj<|<H^l!'^^<:^ ) 
pronounced to be vitiated by ( the middle term having an ^'TTf^ or) 
accid ent (in the form of 5rf|TOrinrTT) P It is replied, simply because 
^rrnf^ is only a SHtNt^ — ^an instrument — in bringing' about the 

^^ S^iiTft 11) of the W^n and ^, Thus a fj with an accident may come 
under te^PTRT, not as directly showing any fault in the ^g, but as 
indirectly suggesting its non-concomitance with the proposed ^TT^^. 
• In order to prove anything to be an T^rf^ or accident it has to be 
shown that that thing is found in places where the ^TT^^ is, Le,, is 
S2irrar of the ^TT^^, but that it is not in places where the f^ is 

-I.e., is BT^^rnr^ of the ^emi^f or ^. ( ^rr ^^to^ r ^^^ ^^ m^^^i^^^v^^ 

^'irt^O. STfiNiTEWtT is an ^qrf^ of the ^— ^ftTr^ in the 
inference qr^ ^H^fft ^' for **wet fuel" is found in places 
where smoke is, but is not found in places where fire is (as in a heated 
ball of iron ). This circumstance being known, the concomitance 
(*»«<ii« ) of the ffT and ^TH^ becomes difficult to ascertain. In fact, 
here, we first ascertain the concomitance of the ^TP^^ and the grqrf^ ; 
and then, from ascertaining the non-concomitance of the %H of 
that ^rr^^ and thiB g^TTRr, at once grasp the impossibility of any 
concomitance between the said f^ and the said ^TP^* This kind 
of ^*Trf^ is often called — y^^|v.€|o«(mcti or %4(t4<j|^^oJ4m«h* rfVTfl I 

^ifr° II. The last case of ^7|f^ noticed in the text resembles the 
^'Trf^ called q'^fv^HMT^^^^lui^^Hch. The ^|«^^4moh^l is ^!r^ ^^ 
i^^H^* ^^ «T^ ^nT^FnTF«ir«R^. This, ho wever, will not hold good with 
regard to crows and others, and the ^IT^^ must, therefore, be accepted 
in some modified sense. ^€;fH^<i| — the ^fT^^ — must then be accepted 
as co-existent and co- extensive only with the BT^^^^^ of the 'T^nspl' 
The TO" being T^^tn^?rr?R^, the 'W^'fk'&^^R" will be pNTrnRTc^. 

The ^rrv^o«(mcti7ir will now be v:^ Pncnnnp^rr^f^^ ^^'i^ ?nr 
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m«lt^t^4l|<^H. I ^W RuMH^m I I The ^rN«fl^N<liHI will be nw 

7^^. Thus Ur^i'^ir^ir^T being shewn to be an 9^7!^, the inference 
falls to the ground. Similarly ^TJ: JP^V- N^^^¥4aT|^^^I^I f^^Hlt- 
•fd^^M^T^JJHrf^ : 18 also an instance to the point. The ^ru^sitr- 
H*dr— 'C^ M^^'HRm^^ H'^J-^fff^mT^H will not be true of ^:t, 
^^ &o., which are spiTOft^^, but have no T^T^TT in them ( w^ 
il^rH'5)|n«hfil<i)« The ^^f^ must, therefore, be assumed to be the 
^^TT^ of the ^^rn^ which is in the same place as (BT7f%^«r by > the 
q^ff^^, which we take as «lf^j^^, the Mi^rll in qrjf- Therefore «W 
^f^4^^<^MrH<^M*^<MfiN^^* ^nfrf^T?:^^^ will be the proper 
^17^4^1*1 'sh^l* for now the ^TT^ thus modified will exclude i^rq*, C^, 
Ac, which have no ^f^T^iv^ in them, and will apply to all such exter- 
nal drctoyas as are cognizable by our senses. The rest is clear. Compare 
on this kind of T^nf^, inr W f^f^^^T^l^^^li^^^^ <»^H«h ^4411^^^ 

55. That which is the subject of the knowledge of the instru- 
ment producing right testimony, is ^[fSf . AKIj^N S ohi^l lit ^Hf 
*T?FnNl'- I ^l*44lvT: ^^ ^m ^frh^: ^^chlR^^D U ^'rfSTo II. Hence in 
the knowledge sr^Hft M^d^it^ll*^ ^rf^, the ^nr^TPTor ^»i;^M> «.^., the 
knowledge of the meaning of the terms involved in the statement, 
is the efTTT) and the remembrance of the objects denoted by the 
words is the S€irmi (fT^)* A jpada is defined as that which has a 
meaning, as against Pdnini who says ^f^W^ TT^ (sjiffr* \-V-^V). A 
collection of such q^s is a 7r«F^9 ^'Ud the interconnection of the 
objects suggested by the words is the <||44|4* On this subject the 
Mimansakas and the rhetoricians hold different views, which may be 
seen elsewhere. 

^ is of two kinds : g^T or ^pPK", and ifr"r or ^nfrf^efT. That which 
suggests a meaning by the strength of a ^ f fr fT, is with respect to 
that meaning called g^PT) ^(Rir or principal, ^ f frfi is an eternal conven- 
tion made about words and their meaning, as in the case of cr3', ^, 
Ac, Two questions naturally occurat this stage of inquiry. (1) How is 
^6 ^irf% of a word determined P (2) whether the meaning of words 
is connotative, denotative, or both ? The first question is easily an- 
swered in the words of a verse quoted by Nilakantha and others : 
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ftrr ^fafi^^ ;— faffir- fi l ^ ^l ^W ^PrRr-all determine the ^rf^ 
of a term). On the seoond question the Naiydyikas join issue 
with the MinidnsaJcas. The latter hold that wo/ds like «ft, &g,, have 
only a connotative sense (^iffl), and not denotative (c^Rl^), for the 
conception of an individual is not possible without its connotation 
being ascertained first. It is only by aTT^ — wfrrf^ — say the 
MimdnsahaSf that words though connotative in their intent, signify 
an individual as well. The Naiydyikaa retort that as when using 
such expressions as 4||HM^) &o.» we find only an individual iff, 
and not the attribute 'f^, brought to us, it follows that the import 
of terms is both connotative and denotative (UlRir^/^K^^Thl ^frh :). 
Compare <ffHiil«hl^ R^M'I^^ 'ft^W^^ *^^HJim^«|t^li[^ll?M^ni 

'fr^wMr ^r?ti<>4FNrt^M44 ftm UPT^ Rn f HMW?^<^i%mRHi i tCT - 

^^ I Rr^fP^^rr^ ^h^^irft^^H g^r faMtft^ : ll ftr* ^^ ll. The rhe- 
toricians, on the other hand, who reconcile everything by a tripple 
^TtF of words, B^f^p^, t'S^iTTr, and Si|y;f| or import, proper, implied, 
and inferred, leave the Mimdmakaa and the Naiydyikas to settle 
th«ir dispute among themselves : ^l«M£r ^^f^n^^jfT^rcTTf OTf^^nfTTPr- 

m^ ST? II 

That which suggests a meaning by the strength of cT^r^ or im- 
plication, is with respect to that particular meaning called ^Rfrf^RVT 
or ^fhr. In the instance if^^ ^t^h the word T^ refers, not 
to the stream, but to the bank, — which meaning, therefore, is the ?7Rr- 
f^eR" meaning of that word. t^W^ is but a kind of relation with the 
in^Rrr^ or principal sense, and no separate mJyh as the rhetoricians 
maintain. The difficulty experienced in settling the meaning of certain 
terms, correlated, is the chief cause of directing us to look up for 
this kind of related or implied meaning ( dM^I^MMIxlf^ ?W^T^ 
^tttpr). Hence the sense thus inferred under these circumstances 
cannot be maintained to be an eternal convention or ^f^. The 
^ifrl? of the word 4|>j.|, in the illustration, is in the stream of the 
river ; but as a village can hardly be imagined to stand thereon, we 
try to attach some other meaning to the word T3F^ ^o* ^^^ remote 
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from its original sense, and quite naturally think of the bank, which 
is related to the stream (i^RPI^F^Ttf)) and which reconciles the appa- 
rent incongruity (^Ipq^fijTTf^:). The ifhft ff%— f%ft IITT^^:— 
as well as the ui^^sfr of the rhetoricians, are included by the Naiyd" 
yikas in inference, 

66. ^i^^irhf or knowledge from words, is produced by words 
connected with one another in the four ways enumerated in the text. 
SYT^TTTr or interdependence is the being said together of one word 
with another, without which other the first is incapable of producing 
any knowledge, which must follow from the interdependence of 
words (34«^^f«i^^). The ^||«^4)>T produced by the phrase Md*< | g f € | 
may be interpreted into M^«h4«hHM4«i 5^. Here if the word indi- 
cating some f^RCTy t.^» the f^^n^, were not present^ the knowledge 
that the ^? is to be carried somewhere, will never have followed ; 
as also in the absence of the word qHH-the ^5^ — no knowledge of 
the thing to be carried would ever have been possible. Hence as each 
of the word in the sentence has dependence on the other, for pro- 
ducing knowledge, the words have mutual ^l«hl&r with each other. 
This view of ^l«<)lj^f appears to have been favoured by Nilahantha, 
but there are others who take a slightly different view of the matter. 
As every single word is capable of suggesting, a relation with some 
other word, if in either case that relation is indicated by some sort 
of terminations, <fec., all words may be said to have 94l«hl^l for such 
terminartions, also. ^IHM^^^ ^iTm^f^a ^MIIHNJ^S'rfr iil|«l4lMli- 

^T^^^ II T5 ffrnrf ^ ^ii^i^h ; i ^^ iftr^ ^ ^nrarn^ ^r*^<!HPri: 
wra?rf I MdrRt^^^m<i^ ^ mi^i f^*rt^fr^^ ^r^ ^- 

ftr* ^* II. The other three requisites are plain enough. Hence 
^|4(|^|^ is produced only after the words in any sentence satisfy all 
the four required conditions. ^ITS^ftT^^^ ^fTti^^"n«^tii^«l^<t^ 

ftrar I ^nrt ^nif^mnf t^t^ ^•i^-n^iW i ^i^if^4«iir<m4Ai44)r <^^ 

%ftf I ?TW: «hlrtl«^^ TT'n^'l ^ftt^ ^Hf^J^ T^f^^»^r T'TrtH'rt^ 

OT^fjf^prNt II mw^^ II. 

57. A sentence that enjoins an act (which is meant to accom- 
plish some good), is ^f^ ( sentence implying such injunction as is 
generally implied by the termination of the potential, the impera- 
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tive, the vedie snbjnnctivo (%^) or the potential participle &c,); one that 
prohibits an act ( by showing its tendency to sinfalness) is f^r^* 
Words other than these two are snHrf (the description of the sense, 
an embellishment of the meaning in a manner to prepare the mind to- 
wardstheact). fnrrtft (W^:) f^fi ^^^M^^^Mr^^l ^ > 4^ii l ^"^T 1T^« 

Rr^tTT Rr^ ^l^ i T^^^Wy^ ^wtf^ tw i ar^T^N^^iftft n ftp* ^o h. 

Next, an Arthavdda is said to be of three kinds in the NydyamdldviB- 

JRT: H, of which Hlf^e^ ^: , «Tfirf|pT^ %^ and f^[m ^tm^^V^^'* 
are the respective instances. 

Lastly, we may plose this examination of i[n^ with a passage set- 
ting forth the difference between the Naiydyika view, and the view 
of the grammarians, who recognise the ^Ipfi of words in a kind of 
^Fr^ or disclosure which is ( T'lf^ ll^eh^^lwqMTl) ^flLf^r^lfllRmfTl: 
^ fid i"^1ftRTM ^"llf^^^'JI'Ml^'fM^^Mohl Plt^:^r^.ll^«> ^o|| also 
^^ I 4ii" l i ^^t>j(f^fiTh^^ ^M<*^f^^Pd <l^lfHMM^^ Rlta4<>T>^<|U | f - 

as it were, an eternal power indicating the object (by a kind of ^^» 
sff), independently of the letters of the word. Also, ^^If^^n^iH f^- 

58. The Mimdjisakas add two more Pramdnas or instraments of 
knowledge in the form of b^t^^tI^ and B^^Mt^f^. Wlf^frf or impli- 
cation, is a mere case of Anumdna, and is capable of being borne out 
by a oiiffii^ch^^j l fii . ar ^Mr^fi q^ also is no separate inTTT. When there 
is no ^ before us, we have the ST^JW^fR of an 3THT7 whose 3rf^?MV 
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is the qr. This knowledge of ^RTHRr is possible only because the 
sn^4i^n is not foond with the ^TTT^ ( m*^ there is no knowledge — 
^Hr6l*5v ^ — ofthe^nr). Hence the not being of the srftRnft a.t the 
place of its BT^rn" ( Mf?l4t'^:JHt5f^), assists the direct perception of 
the 3T>Tr^ ( 3T*rm^-3En^— JP^T^T^ ^Tf^RirfNt). Thus as the 
STHT7 is cognised by M^^^MHI^I assisted by the Mf^^l^^^Mt^R^T, 
this latter is no separate JPTTT whatever. It may, however, be 
argued that the ^TTT^ is nob cognised by Sfc^^, but by BT^q^^f^, for 
as both of these are factors in one and the same act of perception, there 
is no reason to lay more stress on the one than on the other. But 
if this were the case, the common experience of first seeing that there 
is no ^T, and then recognising by direct cognition the 3T*IT^ of the 
^T3" — experience which in this manner subordinates the ^P'^n^Tt'yf^ 
to the Jp^Rir — ought to have been reversed. Anupalabdhi is, there- 
fore, no separate sjiipr. 

It may be noticed, in passing, that the Vaisheshikas do not regard 
even ?J^ or viMHH as any different pramdnas. According to them 
they are included in inference. AK^tH^H^I^^ ^ chiJH I "^ ! **^ ' ^^^ I 

58. The question is whether the JTRP^ or JT^TR^ of s^TT is known 
by itself ( t'.e., along with the j^T^T ), or by any other subsequent 
process. In other words, whether on our cognition of a thing do we 
also know that that cognition is a sprT — ^TiTnf^«T ? or is it that we 
determine the ^TFn^^ of a perception subsequently? The Mimdn- 
$aka8 (the followers of IPTRT^), as well as the Feddntins, accept the 
first doctrine, while the Naiydyikas uphold the second. In every 
perception of a thing, the Mimdnsaka will join the seeing as well 
as the consciousness that it is right seeing in one and the same act 
of cognition ; whereas the Naiydyika will make the second dependent 
on an inference, and therefore apart from the first. A man sees by 
q^gy^ some water at a distance, and recognising along with the act 
of perception, the rightness of this knowledge, proceeds towards it. 
^ f 4j|uj| is thus made the subject of the same act of cognition. This 
SI T H P ^I is a kind of i:if<i:^i or self-cognizability, in the form of being 
the subject of that which (viz, the instrument— TTT^SF — of knowledge 
in general, i.e.,^ ST^^^rapT, &c., as "^^^^ "STRTf^ in the present in- 
stance ; for the knowledge that there is water is grasped only in the 
form of the secondary consciousness ^n^*If , &C.,) enables one to cog- 
nise all kinds of ^fPT in general. The ^t^j^M in a person manifests 
itself in the form of the B^>^^^4^ i ^— <»<<5*itl ;it>^ if^>- which, therefore, 
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is the ifn^ of that ^fPf . The JRI^ of this ^fpf becomes a subject 
of the same ^•l&^^^M which takes cognisance of the original ^n7- 
^[f^f i.e., the ^[f^ and its SVIHT^^ &i'e both subjects of one and the 
same act of cognition. Thus the ITPTP^ of a s^pf is ^^ ^^i known 

of itself. B^ ^TpnTRrni ^nPTPTT'^rnTr^ ^ir^prFRnr^r^rnnft^jr- 

ft^rtt^«rr^HR M<*lfl*l5iMdHI**iM* fR'ET'^'^IPSP^^raT'T Rm4J«hiini I 

fif ^*hnfhlT-* n ftr* ^« lU On further analysis it will appear that the 
inrp? of a j^Pf is also a case of s^pf, of the same kind, though not the 
same, as the original 5TT> the subjecfc of this JpTW* If the spn^ of 
^fPT in general, then, were not at some stage i^^^ mwXt there will be 

confusion ad infinitum (9T«n^^T)9 not unaffecting even the last ^^, or 
godhead. 

To this theory of the Mimdnsd and the Veddnta^ the Nmydyika 
takes exception on the following grounds. If the \iH\^ of a ^fPT 
were self-manifest» the doubt whether the cognition of water I 

have had was snrr or not,' will never arise, inasmuch as, on the 
Mimdnsdka hypothesis, the SRf^ as well as the ^«4i|^i|(^ are sub- 
jects of one and the same act of cognition. If, to avoid ,this dif- 
ficulty, it be argued that there is no real ^TPT, when there is a doubt, 
such reasoning will not do. For, if there be no ScTPnTf > ^on the exist- 
ence of ^^R, which is admitted, will not be possible — a MAJiM being 
the absence of that SfRP^ which has ^ff^ for its >7«ff , i,e., which is a 

y^ of ^^. In every act of doubt the knowledge of the substratum 

of that doubt is always necessary; and if we admit no ^IT«nTf ^ 

^t^Pfy the existence of ^^RT will be but an impossibility, which is 
absurd on the opponent's own hypothesis — 4J^|^| being accepted by 

him as a kind of ll[T^.* The ^^?l<— JiTHr^ of ^TPT reduces itself, 

* This is the chief point of difference between the Veddnta on the one hand, 
and NyAya and other philosophies on the other. The one accepts one nniform ^1*1 
In the form of ^m, explaining ^^iH| &c., in various ways under names like 
f Rr> ^'Cn > ^ft^, Ac, the other set accepting all possible yariety in knowledge. 
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therefore* to nothing. The TOT:— ^nwr of ^^ is further illostrai- 
ed by an instance. A man, who has not had any experience of the 
phenomena of water, chances to see some at a distance, and pro- 
ceeds, thongh yet donbtfal of the observation .being a JTHT or ^ in 
the direction thereof. Having, however, succeeded in obtaining 
water, he reasons within himself : the cognition of water I had had be- 
fore was SPTT. for it led to an action resulting in some tangible result^ 
agreeing with the previous observation. Whatever after being seen 
does not lead to such <J*itfM|f^ ( result according with the observa- 
tion) is always aTSHTT, e,g,, seeing water in the mirage. Therefore this 
^<^^ 1 H was IRT and nothing else. Thus the SPTT^ of the ^TR is deter- 
mined, not with the ^^[^y but after it. This, however, for a man who 
takes note of phenomena for the first time. In the event of an ex- 
perienced man seeing water at a distance, the nnx^ of the ^m is 
determined even before taking any action in the direction of the 
water. This is done by an 3 <^^^oinn i in the form, this (second) 
tt|<^^M is inn" being of a kind with the first JSn^i^TTT (^T^^W^^IIMvl)* 
which led to agreeable result. 

69. The BTO^r^TT^^rrrr of initial fe-Uing is JF^^. tt^^ stands to 
the substance capable of falling, in 5EnT^T«Rr^5=^ along with W^- 
q'SPf— the c|5T^ — ^which also stands to the substance in the same 
relation. Hence tt^^ is properly described as the BTO'^TTT^T^TT^ 

60, See note No. 43. 

61. All philosophy is agreed upon the mutability of things; and 
also of the properties of those things in general. The Buddhists look 
upon things as new and new at every succeeding second, and hold 
that they are made up, as it were, of a number of kshanas or 
moments, following one another. From this view of things in their 
relation to time nothing can escape, except such things as are neces- 
sarily pR^r on account of being fipriu their character. The change we 
see in f^ things amenable to our senses, is but a change more 
apparent than real, it being located in the f^%^5«r of the thing and 
not in the thing itself. On the nature of the change to which these 
gunaSi as well as objects in general, are subject there are two opi- 
nions. The Naiydyika maintains that any given J^ stands for three 
kshanas or moments : ( 1 ) ^Tf^WfTT, the stage of production ; ( 2 ) 
^q^^TT, the stage of existence, during which a new ipr, which is 
to succeed the first, obtains its ^^ItI HITT ; ( 3 ) STTO^TT, the stage of 
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destracfcion, when the first guna is destroyed, and the second which 
is produced in the ^m^^fPT of the first, takes its place. Thns 
the first ipT comes to be destroyed only in the third stage of exist- 
ence, i,e„ in the second after its birth : (^^ Rt A^^ "fl ^ ^IHI A*l ^ *l) • The 
MP l <»ft^mi [ ^ maintains that there is no ftufiftTT — everything 
being destroyed in the moment next its birth. What the text lays 
down is only with the view of setting aside this theory. 

62. See note No. 6. ^^Trf^^CTfTFTF^ is that which is related by 
HKm\ — a kind of indirect relation, throagh a series. S|H^^ which 
means JPTT^ is related to the qr ( the object of the intT ) V * 
1i*HfT, JPIW being in spn" which again is in qr. This 'TC^TO is 
described as ^ I ^^Rm^^^^^ in a note to MS. F. 

63. Those are called BT^df^^i of which one exists as entirely in 
and of another, without losing its identity, e.g., the cloth of and in 
the threads forming it. These could be reduced to the five daases 
enumerated in the text — vide note No. 5, 

64. A thing maybe absent in one of two ways : it may not be the 
thing we see, and may, therefore, not be found in it, inasmuch as ^t 
is different from it ; or it may be that a thing is not seen at any 
particular time on, or in another thing. That a pot of clay ia not a 
piece of cloth, and vice versa, is an instance of the first kind of MHTf; 
and that a piece of cloth is not to be found in this room, that of the 
second, the first being called 34«*4l«-4MM or absence by identity, and 
the second <)<^^IHr4 or absence by contact, A thing absent by contact 
may be absent in one of three ways according to the time of observa- 
tion. The thing was not in a thing, is not in a thing, or does not exist 
for all time. The effect, before its actual production, was not seen in 
the cause (<iH^ir^chfi^l ) i.e., did not exist in contact with the cause, 
e.ff., a q? in the shells that make it. This is sn'^PTH". When a thinf 
is destroyed it is merely reduced to its component parts — ^the ori- 
ginal causes — ^in which therefore it is no longer seen Qias no con- 
tact with the cause), e.g. a pot of clay broken and reduced to its 
original shells. This is iT^^iJMN* It will be seen that IJTT'TR' J^^^s 
no beginning but has an end, IT^^^HM has a beginning but no end, 
and ^Tf^F^TPTTW is eternal. A thing which does not exist at any one 
of the three periods of time must be an absolute non-entity 
like the horns of a hare. This is BT^JT^^fPTT^. After this general 
view of ^T^TTIT aiid ite sub-divisions, we may examine the phraseology 
of the definitions, ^•^••^ll^r^ is that ^T^rn" which has for its 3lf^- 
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SG ^hft a thing defined by dlll^^^fj^^. In the SPTTT of a Ef? or any- 

pt thing, the SifrNMt of the ^^TT^, has two things : the SjIrl^lPMh as 

h: well as the relation by which the thing is known as absent. This 

^ latter is of two kinds : Hl^f^^ — identity — ( as V|d^ — the identity 

^-K of tho ^z with itself ), and ^'^ t | — contact — ( as the contact of the 

lt!ie. q? with the place— ^rftcfT^ — where its SOTTT is noticed). The 

TT. S|ffl4inMI of an ar^TTT, found in the qffRtift may be defined by 

^j., either of these two relations. In other words, a thing (irflnff^). 

jjj may not be another thing ( dl^l^^^ ), or may not be seen on or in a 

thing ( ^Nnf ). From the illustrations already given it will appear 

that in an BTT^Jt^^^iVnrn' the >jTt<4 l Pld l is defined by ffnp*^ ; in a 

^ii^ff^W by ^^4?. TJ^t ^a ^ which is an instance of 94^4)«^HNf 

therefore, means Md^^^q r ^r ^r^ r ^*^<i(^ ^=^ff^gn' ( Mdf^SI ) jrftRJ!'- 

s^ * ftrlT fItK M«iMr^: R^. We have already determined ^f^nfrTn" to be of 

£ CIS three kinds from its relation to time, and we have there seen that 

) '^' in the third kind of ^f^Rfr^Tn", or ^^HiHW > the #^ of the 

5ff^€it^D is not to be found at any one of the three periods of time, 

t BBj Thus the old school of Nydya held that this aT*rW is Pf^, whereas 

^^int the other two are not so. InjDther words, though the irfrratf^T^ of 

, jj,^;j all three is ST^f^^T by ^^^t, that of B|c€|.ifTHr^ is BT^f^gr^ not by 

of :, any limited period of time but eternity ( f^TcRM ). Thus to separate 

gjU this WTTT from the two other abhdvaSy which are a^rf^lT^, it is defined 

dtK^U-H^^ifrimT): II Jftt^o n. The other and more modem view of 
this 3T*n^, however, does not favour this construction, aTc^«^MNbeing 
^. regarded as a mere case of non-existence for a time», They further 

maintain that if after predicating such an aTc€(«^Hr^ of a thing, the 
thing were introduced in the BTf^ehi^l of its aTHT^, the BTHW is not 
destroyed but rendered merely imperceptible ( smrflrl ^ Wrf^ M^^^i " 
4|H | 4HMij<.q'^jJKt:^^^MMSjtft ( '^H^Hch^<if ^ki^^ II fi^^ II There 
are others who instead of taking such a view of 3T?Ri»^iTn', call this 
a fourth kind of ^T^TTT-^'cTrf ft^TRPOTtft— »trf<? Muktdvali, verse 12 
and Notes, et, seq, 

65. Vide note No. 9 ; as well as Nos. 50 and 51. 

Q^. The sutra with which the Nydya opens is : MHI"li<*i^<JAMM " 

f^tnTTFTT ^T^idM l ft :^^^n%^nr: ll. The author consistently with 
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this raises a doubt in the form of qaestioning the vAaMtj of describing 
and understanding all these paddrthas, &c., knowledge of which 
is of no use, it being that of something other than the soul, which, in 
&ct» ought to be the real subject of the inquiry into the nature of 
happiness — ^the chief end of all human effort. This is only a misunder- 
standing, for, according to the aphorism quoted, the essence ( of the 
soul ) is comprehended only through a proper understanding of the 
paddrtkaSf &o. Knowledge thus acquired will lead to final absolution 
( from the bonds of death and birth ), which is the tummum bonum, 
the highest happiness — 4Nr. Absolution is absolute destruction of 
pain. It is that destruction of pain which is not co'-eval with the 
antecedent non-existence of pain to be found in the place where it 
( the first destruction of pain ) takes place. If this destruction of 
pain were to be co-eval with the SJHHF^ of ^^, every little suspen* 
sion of worldly pain will be included in the definition of 4tWr. ^or 
instance, if we are suffering from some pain, and if that pain is 
removed by some means, this cannot be called Hhff, inasmuch as this 
destruction of pain — Jr^n-^ — ^has taken place at a time when the 
S||i|HI^ of 7:?^ is still in us, i.e., we are still open to some future 
possibility of j[:?a'. This »:^|^%^ to constitute itself into real JThFT 
must be final, must happen at a time when there is no possibility of any 
fresh ^i^g" occurring. Again the ^:?$im^HK) with which the J[:5rM^ 
is required not to be co-eval, must be in the same place as f :?i^^ 
(^); otherwise while there is J:<^&4HHH at any place in the world, no 
individual can attain Hhff, and therefore the vrnifr of persons ( ^e|r ) 
frequently reported (in Scriptures) cannot be included in the definition 
(STs^snfir ), inasmuch as the 5:^3^^ is then not BT^RFRrnflTi but 
^HM«hl(4hT with the ^:^WMHr^. But if the ^'.i^MMHH and the 
j!^^^ are not required to be together in the same individual, ( i.e., 
at the place where the J:?^rM^ occurs) the definition will be precise 
and correct. Hence i:^^HH l fS|qh<^$Kai4HHHI<^HHe|>H?H| .^g^^ 
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